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A BOLT OUT OF THE 
BLUE. 

ARCHIE, as he was retiring for an hour’s 
rest, kissed Mrs. John, with an even deeper 
tenderness than usual, and said only : 

“Mother, I shall say nothing. Words 
| are nothing—at least my words!” with a 
bitter self-scorn. His life was to speak, 
and he meant it and would make it speak. 
He had hitherto wasted everything, not 
merely money, but opportunities and 
faculties, now he would retrieve them so 
far as they could be retrieved—not far. 
Time is like the Cumcean Sibyl; she comes 
to us in childhood and offers us everything 
she has to sell, all her nine books. If we 
think the cost too great and let the chance 
pass, in manhood there are but six, and in 
middle-age but three, offered us at the cost 
at which in childhood we could have 
acquired all the nine. But still less retriev- 
able than what we might have done are the 
things we have done. 

"Tis law as steadfast as the throne of Zeus 
Our days are heritors of days gone by. 
} Archie, as we shall see, had given life 
(in the past to a haunting Frankenstein 
monster, easier to create than to destroy. 

After Archie had left her, Mrs. John 
stole into Ida’s room to make sure that she 
slept—as she did soundly. Then duty 
bound her to tell the news to the Rev. 
John. As the Rev. John was not 
sound asleep, or more asleep than he 
usually was in his waking moments, Mrs. 
‘ John proceeded to vex his dull ear with 
t Expecting him to take 
it placidly, after his manner, she was quite 
Startled by the extraordinary effect it had 
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upon him. He absolutely sat up in bed 
and exclaimed : 


“T couldn’t have thought Archie would 


“ Such a fool?” 
“To take Ida, too!” 
“ But why not, John?” more and more 
amazed. 
“ Why not? It’s penal servitude, Mary.” 
This view of marriage, and of a marriage 
with Ida, sounded startling from those mild 
lips. Mrs. John, however, knew now that 
he must have pieced what bits of the story 


‘¢ What’s penal servitude, John?” 
“ Killing those people. It’s nothing less 


4 
‘‘But what had Archie and Ida to do 


“Why, you say they drove the! 
engine——” ' 
“They drove the engine that brought 
back the wounded after the accident, but }f 
they were themselves in the train when it 
happened.” 
Then Mrs. John retold the story from | 
beginning to end, assuring herself of the 
Rev. John’s attention at the points of most 
importance by questioning him upon them, 
or making him repeat them. 
The Rev. John, having by this means 
been brought to a fairly adequate under- | 
standing of the business, relapsed into 
placidity, and remarked merely that, 
‘it accounted. for Ida’s coming at that| 
hour.” Half-past four a.m. was certainly 
an odd hour for a morning call, but the} 
Rev. John was probably less struck by its 
being Ida, than by its not being a christen- § 
ing, which called him up in that singular 











Then Mrs. John set to to light a fire} 


mind to meet the 


clear and brace her 
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emergency. The first thing to contrive 
was the keeping of Ida as long as possible. 
To this end Mrs. John composed and wrote 
out a telegram to have ready to send to 
Mrs. Tuck the moment the office opened : 

“Miss Luard arrived all right, but tired 
out and in need of a week’s rest. Shall 
write to-night.” 

Then, as she must be doing some- 
thing, she proceeded forthwith to the 
writing of the letter, which, however, 
she would take care not to send till the 
last post. In it she said coolly, and as a 
mere matter of course, that she thought 
Ida might recover the shock, fatigue, and 
excitement she had undergone in a few 
days. Indeed, she (Mrs. John) hoped to 
be able to send her back to The Keep, 
some time next week. This letter being 
off her mind, Mrs. John stole again into 
Ida’s room under the pretence of reassuring 
herself that she still slept, but really to 
hang over and admire her, as a mother 
over her first-born. Truly no one—not 
Archie even—admired Ida so much as 
Mrs. John. She was so generous a woman 
that she would have unaffectedly admired 
what was admirable even in a rival—if a 
division of the Rev. John’s attentions 
is conceivable. As for Ida, Mrs. John 
admired her almost with a lover’s in- 
tensity, and now felt a kind of mother’s 
pride in her beauty as something soon to 
belong to herself. She sat long by her 
bed admiring her and pitying her ; thinking 
only of her and for her, without seeing 
what, indeed, was not to be seen—a clear 
way out of her difficulties. 

At last the stir of the servants in the 
house drew her away to caution them 
against disturbing the sleeper, and to send 
the telegram by one of them into Leeds, 
where the office opened earlier than in 
Edgburn. 

She need not, however, have been in 
such haste, as Mrs, Tuck did not come down 
to breakfast that morning till one o’clock. 
She read the telegram a little earlier, and 
sent an answer a little later. Mrs. John 
tore open the envelope with trembling 
fingers, but had no sooner read the 
contents than she rushed effusively at Ida, 
and kissed her in a transport of surprise, 
relief, and delight. And, indeed, the 
answer was the very opposite to her certain 
foreboding of it; for it was a grateful 
acknowledgment of Mrs, Pybus’s kind 
offer of a week’s hospitality to Ida. What 
could this mean? It was impossible to 
imagine any explanation of an answer so 





utterly unexpected. The truth was Mr. 
Tuck was perfectly furious at the discovery 
which couldn’t be kept from him, that the 
young lady who was (as he considered it) 
pilloried in every newspaper in the three 
kingdoms as having acted as stoker (to 
Archie of all people!) was no other than 
Ida. That a relative of his should so 
disgrace herself, and that the disgrace 
should be known in every pothouse in 
Kingsford and in the kingdom, was really 
terrible to him. If, then, Ida had returned 
to The Keep at once, Mr. Tuck would most 
certainly have so insulted her in his frenzy 
that she would have been driven back to 
take refuge for good with Mrs. John, 
Therefore Mrs. Tuck, in her perplexity, 
could not, on the spur of the moment, think 
of any better escape from the difficulty, than 
to let Ida stay where she was, till the 
storm had somewhat subsided. Hence her 
telegram. 

Ida accepted its welcome permission as 
she had accepted Archie, and as we accept 
delightful impossibilities in a dream, with 
a disquieting misgiving that it is a dream 
from which any moment we may be waked 
to a wretched reality. As for Archie, 
being a sanguine youth, he persuaded him- 
self, and almost persuaded Mrs. John, that 
something terrible had turned up against 
Captain Brabazon—possibly a low marriage 
ee had upset all Mrs. Tuck’s plans for 

im. 

Anyhow, here was an entire week of 
entire happiness before Archie—absolute 
happiness to him; to Ida not unalloyed. 
The dawn of love, like the sunrise, trans- 
figures all that before was dark, and dull, 
and grey, and cold. The sun rises and 
transmutes in a moment the leaden lake 
into silver, and the leaden clouds into gold, 
the grey mist into all the riches of the 
rainbow, and the carbon blackness of the 
night dew into the diamonds of the dawn. 
So the dawn of love transfigured in most 
moods and moments to Ida all that it 
shone upon; and what yesterday was 
weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, a sterile 
promontory, a foul and pestilent congrega- 
tion of vapours, to-day is fresh and bril- 
liant, a goodly frame, a most excellent 
canopy, a majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire. 

Yes, Ida had crossed such a fairy bridge 
as Tieck describes in his charming story 
of The Elves, and what but now seemed a 
weary waste, blossomed in a moment into 
a glorious garden ; while Love, like Zerina, 
scattered from her golden box the glittering 
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dust which strewed her path with all the 
flowers of Paradise. 

Yet, in spite of love, in spite of Archie’s 
perpetual presence, and in spite of the per- 
suasive pleading of Mrs. John, Ida had her 
moments, her hours, of poignant remorse. 
How could she help it? She was the last 

irl in the world to be easily persuaded 
into the belief that she was not behaving 
abominably both to Dick and to Mrs. Tuck. 
So she was. But, as Mrs. John pointed 
out again and again, this was not really the 
question. The question was, whether she 
would not be behaving more abominably 
to both, if she married Dick while loving 
Archie. Mrs. John would say : 

“ My dear, you’re in a scrape, I admit, 
and you’ve to get out of it in the best way 
youcan. The only thing to consider is, 
which is the best way. If you think it the 
best way to make every one wretched all 
round, I’ve nothing more to say. You 
may be behaving badly to Captain 
Brabazon by breaking off your engage- 
ment, but will you be behaving better to 
him by keeping to it, while you don’t care 
for him and do care for someone else ? You 
think it wrong to break your plighted word 
to marry him? But there’s your solemn 
vow to love him, Ida, to be made to 
him at the altar, and to be made with 
the certainty that you can’t keep it. 
Will it mend matters, dear, to break an 
oath in order to keep a promise, and to 
make every one who loves you wretched 
for life in order to spare one man who 
does not love you a month’s mortification ? 
You know, you told me you didn’t think it 
would break his heart to lose you.” 

“No; I don’t think it would, but I owe 
him so much, Mrs. Pybus; and there’s 
Mrs. Tuck, to whom I owe everything ; she 
has set her heart upon it.” 

“Mrs, Tuck didn’t know you loved 
another, Ida.” 

“And my promise,” continued Ida, fol- 
lowing her own train of thought. 

“My dear, you're as provoking as John,” 
who was present, and looked up here at 
Mrs. John with an expression of perplexity 
and mild remonstrance. ‘‘ You're as pro- 
voking as John. You've not been listen- 
ing to a single word I said.” 

_ “Tndeed I have, Mrs. Pybus. You said 
it was better to break a promise made to 
him, than a solemn vow made before the 
altar,” speaking with exceeding reverence. 

“ Just so, my dear Ida, I don’t want you 
to consider in this matter what is pleasant 
or unpleasant, but what is right or wrong. 








There’s no doubt that if you marry Captain 
Brabazon, you'll make every one unhappy, 
and himself most of all. But that has 
nothing to do with it. The question is, 
is it right to marry one man while you love 
another? You make him wretched, and 
Archie wretched, and yourself wretched, 
for what? Todowhatisright? There is 
nothing you can do which is less right.” 

After a moment’s silence, Ida said, “ It’s 
so pleasant to think it,” in a tone which 
suggested that what was pleasant to think 
was plausible and to be suspected. 

“ My dear, what is pleasant isn’t always 
wrong. Besides, you'll have plenty of 
unpleasantness, if that is all you need to 
persuade you. Mrs. Tuck will make it 
unpleasant for you, and so will Mr. Tuck. 
For, Ida dear,” in a lowered tone of con- 
dolence, “I think you are giving up all 
your prospects for Archie. Mr. Tuck will 
never forgive you for marrying him.” 

‘*‘T shall be sorry for Archie’s sake, Mrs, 
Pybus ;” and then, with a sudden hope in 
her tone, “ He will make Captain Brabazon 
his heir instead ?” interrogatively. 

“Mrs. Tuck will, I have no doubt,” 
reading Ida’s mental relief in the thought 
that Dick would be compensated, and con- 
soled also, in this substantial way for the 
injury done to his bruised heart. 

By such arguments Ida was brought to 
see that it was less wrong to break off than 
to keep to her engagement with Dick, but 
of course she was not thereby relieved of 
her remorse. She felt it bitterly in the 
intervals of the happiness of this week, 
and would even have expressed it forth- 
with in a letter to Mrs. Tuck, at the certain 
cost of an immediate recall to The Keep, if 
Archie had permitted her. It was not in 
human nature for him to permit her. 

To him it was a week of delirious hap- 
piness—of more than a lover’s happiness, 
for he felt himself a new man as well as in 
anew world. His old self was exorcised, 
and Ida would henceforth be the guiding 
and guardian angel of his life. Being asan- 
guine young man, he discounted the future, 
and felt now as though he was all that he 
meant to be. He never wearied of telling 
Ida what he would be, and what he would 
do, in the strength of the inspiration of her 
love, nor how he abhorred and abjured the 
selfishness to which Mrs. John had been a 
meek martyr for so many years. 

“ You must have changed since you were 
a boy, Archie. You never seemed to me 
then to be thinking of yourself, but always 
of me.” 
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“Because you were then myself —a 
dearer self, Ida. Heavens! how I loved 
you!” 

‘Loved |” in a tone of playful reproach, 
which Archie silenced first with voiceless 
lips, and then by going through all the 
tenses of that delicious verb, as though the 
old time had come back, and he was conju- 
gating it again at school : 

. “Loved you always, and will always 
love you—always, always, dearest.” 

“IT hope the ‘always’ in the future, 
Archie, means more than the ‘always’ in 
the past.” , 

“It couldn’t mean more. I’ve loved 
you, dearest—you only, and always, ever 
since I was a boy.” 

“On my last visit? When we met at 
Bolton t” 

“ Yes, Ida, on your last visit and at our 
last meeting. I loved you then, as I love 
you now, only without hope. You seemed 
so proud and distant, and I was too proud 
not to be distant also. It was ‘the desire 
of the moth for the star,’ dearest; but 
now——” 

Archie filled up this break with all 
the dumb eloquence of love, and then 
assured her again and again that he had 
loved her, and her alone, all these years. 
The assurance was not as true as Archie 
thought it, but to Ida his words seemed 
truth itself, for they gave a very echo to 
the seat where love was throned in her own 
heart. 

To this point, of his constancy to Ida 
through discouragement, of his heart being 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon, 
Archie returned again and again, for his 
own reassurance, perhaps, as much as for 
hers. For though his love for Ida had 
never gone altogether out into darkness 
all these years, yet it had waxed and 
waned, and been occulted by an earthier 
passion more than once. 

But Ida needed not these repeated pro- 
testations of constancy. Had not she mis- 
judged Archie’s reserve? He might well, 
therefore, have misjudged hers. Had not 
she through all these years been constant 
through discouragement to him, and might 
not he, therefore, be credited with an equal 
constancy? She did not need, then, these 
protestations, though of course she could 
not hear them too often. 

Ah, those days of early love! Those 
few drops of the water of heaven which 
Eve, like Hagar, was allowed to take with 
her for her children into the wilderness ! 





Those moments which alone realise, and 
more than realise, all the hopes of youth 
and all the memories of age! To us, as 
to Judas in the legend of St. Brandan, an 
angel comes once to quench our restless 
thirst from the very springs of heaven. 
From these springs Archie and Ida were 
drinking now great draughts, as though 
they would never know thirst more. 

Ida, sitting with him under the length- 
ening shadow of the great horse-chestnut 
in the garden, forgot her trouble and her 
remorse, and Mrs. Tuck and Dick, and the 
world and life, and time, and everything, 

Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 

And Archie, with an idolatrous worship, 

found heaven where she was. 


At the end of the week, and the day 
before Ida was to return to The Keep, 
Archie had to give evidence at the enquiry 
into the railway accident held at Woolsten- 
holme, and Ida was fain to content herself 
with hearing Mrs. John speak of him. 

This the little woman did all the day 
through with as much impartiality as could 
be expected from her, speaking on such a 
subject to sucha listener. So the day was 
got through, not heavily, and evening 
came, and the train by which Archie was 
expected. Then they heard him, as they 
thought, at the door, Ida with a happy 
blush and quick-beating heart, and Mrs. 
John with an exclamation and an arch 
look of congratulation at Ida. 

But it was not Archie. 

“ Please, ma’am, there’s a Mrs. Bompas 
wants to see you.” 

“* Mrs. Bompas ?” 

“Yes, ’em. She asked first for Mr. 
Archie, and then for the master, and then 
for you.” 

“Mrs. Bompas? Is she a lady, Ellen?” 

“ Her dress is, ma’am ; but I showed her 
into the study” (where she wouldn’t have 
shown her if she had thought the lady 
went deeper than the dress). 

“You had better show her in here, 
Ellen.” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Bompas was shown in accordingly 
—a very stout woman, dressed in widow's 
weeds, and in the deepest black, but 
making even black look vulgar. Her 
manner, even when she was sober, which 
she hardly was now, was more than con- 
ciliatory—cringing and servile : a manner 
which usually slips into insolence on very 
short notice. Excessive protestations of 
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respect are worth as little as any other 
excessive protestations ; while, on the 
other hand, self-respect and respect for 
others are so far from being incompatible 
that they go generally together. 

Anyhow, Mrs. Bompas had the command 
of but two equally offensive manners—the 
servile and the insolent. She was always 
either “ over-violent or over-civil.” Now 
she was over-civil. She apologised abjectly 
for the intrusion, for the hour of the in- 
trusion, due to her having missed a train, 
and lastly and most deeply for the cause 
of the intrusion. But what was its cause ? 
It was not easy to discover. As far as 
Mrs. John could disentangle it out of a 
bewildering maze of excuses and apologies, 
it was that Mrs. Bompas had the singular 
misfortune to be a mother. But had she, 
as she asserted, travelled seventy - five 
miles to ask the sympathy of a stranger 
for this extraordinary trouble? Really 
Mrs. John began to fear that the woman 
was mad, so incoherent and inconsequent 
was her appeal. If she was insane there 
was all the more reason to be conciliatory 
and soothing, until the Rev. John or 
Archie came home to the rescue. There- 
fore Mrs, John, after exchanging a look of 
perplexity with Ida, thought it safest to 
say, ‘I’m sure I’m very sorry for you, Mrs. 
Bompas.” 

“Tm sure you are—I knew you would 
be, Mrs. Guard.” She took Mrs. John for 
Archie’s own mother. “I knew you would 
be, Mrs. Guard. When I saw your face I 
felt as if a straw would knock me down. 
It's my own boy’s face, I thought, his very 
face.” Here Mrs. Bompas had to hide her 
feelings in her pocket-handkerchief. 

“Have you lost him?” asked Mrs. John, 
now with real sympathy, thinking this 
bereavement had unseated her reason. 

“T thought I had,” rejoined Mrs. Bompas 
briskly, with a sudden rebound from the 
prostration of grief. ‘I thought I had till 
I saw his name and address in the news- 
paper. My heroic boy! It was so like 
him. I said to Anastasia it was so like him. 
But, poor child, she could only ery, ‘Take 
me to him, ma, take me to him.’ ‘No, no, 
Anastasia,’ I said, ‘it wouldn’t be proper. 
He shall come to you, but you cannot go 
to him.’ ” 

Here Mrs. Bompas had again recourse to 
her pocket-handkerchief, in part probably 
from the funereal association awakened 
by these pathetic words. Conquering her 
emotion by a great effort, she resumed : 

“T thought to wean her from him, I 





hurried her away from Cambridge, leavin 
no address or trace for him to follow an 
find us out by, in the hope to wean her from 
him. But no ; it was no use ; it had gone too 
deep. She withered, Mrs. Guard ; I saw her 
wither. I was her mother, these are a 
mother’s tears,” holding out her handkerchief 
as though to assure Mrs. John that the tears 
she had put into that bottle were of this 
priceless brand. Then Mrs. Bompas irre- 
levantly relapsed into profuse apologies 
for being a mother, for being a widow, for 
being poor, for being presumptuous, for 
having a pretty daughter, for {having a 
warm heart, and for having a stationer’s 
shop. To these apologies Mrs. John 
listened with all the amiability of fear, for 
now her only doubt of Mrs. Bompas being 
mad lay in the hope that she was tipsy ; 
and, indeed, that good lady was not quite 
sober—it was not her custom to be at this 
hour. In fact, it was by staying too long 
in the refreshment-room at Holcroft Junc- 
tion that she missed an earlier train, and 
through missing the train and having 
three hours to wait for the next, she was 
exposed again during that trying interval 
to the irresistible temptations of the 
refreshment-room. 

Emboldened by Mrs. John’s exceeding 
friendliness, Mrs. Bompas took a higher 
flight, and proceeded to find a close 
relationship between herself and Archie’s 
mother. Being both mothers of the one 
boy, she seemed to come to the conclusion 
that they must be twins, and, indeed, 
“times and times Archie said to me I was 
as like his mother as two peas.” 

“ Archie!” echoed Mrs. John involun- ‘ 
tarily, while a horrible clue to Mrs. 
Bompas’s maundering suggested itself to 
her. Women, even the best of women, 
are quick to suspect a love-intrigue. It 
is always the first explanation of any 
mystery which occurs to them. 

“ Archie! Do you mean Mr. Guard ?” 

But Mrs. John’s stress on the “ Mr.” 
was nothing to that which Mrs. Bompas 
put upon it in her retort. 

“Mr. Guard! I’m sure I humbly ask 
your pardon,” with sudden offence and 
offensiveness in her manner. ‘“ Mis—ter 
Guard! Oh,indeed! Thank you, ma'am, 
for the correction,” rising to curtsy, and 
at the same time to fumble in her pocket, 
from which she drew at last a packet of 
letters, tied neatly with a black silk ribbon. 

Having untied the ribbon with trembling 
fingers she took out one of the letters. 

“Do you think, ma’am, I’d allow any 
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Mr. Guard to write in that way to my 
daughter?” with a sudden transition to 
stateliness, marred somewhat by a hiccough. 

Mrs. Jchn took the letter with a heart- 
sick certainty that Archie was either 
engaged to, or in a still worse way entangled 
with this creature’s daughter. 


“DEAREST Nesty,—Couldn’t come, as 
I’ve sprained my ankle. Send locket by 
the Frenchy. Mind you-wear it where you 
promised, darling. HowI envy it! It will 
touch your hand, your lips, your neck, be 
with you always night and day. I believe 
you wanted a lock of my hair, you little 
witch, only to torture me while I’m away 
from you. But I shall pine and consume 
away without that, little one, unless you 
come to nurse me. Fancy Mumps as a 
nurse! He’s the only one I have. You 
might come in your Jessica suit, and pass 
porters and proctors, and even old ‘ Black- 
and-Tan.’ Anyhow you must write, and 
write at once, and write at length, not a 
scrap, remember, only to madden my 
thirst, but a long, long draught of love 
that will last me till I see you, and drink 
from the fountain-head. My own darling! 
Ever, ever, ever yours, ARCHIE.” 


Ida, white and trembling, with terror in 
her wide eyes, watched Mrs. John while 
she read this pretty production ; the first 
part standing, then towards the end sitting 
suddenly down, with face now flushed, now 
pale, and hands that could not keep the 
paper steady. No woman in the world 
could be more shocked than Mrs. John by 
such a letter, and the connection it seemed 
to suggest ; and poor Ida read her doom 
in the misery of Mrs. John’s face as she 
folded up the note. Just as she was folding 
it Archie burst joyously in. 

** Well, mother, that business——” 

He took it all in in a moment, at sight 
of Mrs. Bompas with the packet of letters 
in her hand. He glanced over at Ida, and 
then sat down on the nearest seat, the 
picture of remorse and despair. It needed 
hardly this, and only this to convince 
Mrs. John of his disgraceful connection 
with, and Ida of his degrading engagement 
to, the daughter of this drunkard. 


IN A GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 


THe Government clerk has been for 
many years the recognised butt of small 
wits, He is said to be like the Trafalgar 
fountains—to play from ten till four 





(which the fountains do not, by the way). 
He is represented as refusing to read the 
paper on his journey to town in the morn- 
ing, because, if he does, he will be stranded 
for occupation when he reaches the office, 
and so forth. Red-tapeism is supposed to 
be rampant still throughout the service, 
and the Cireumlocution Office even to this 
day a not very exaggerated picture of what 
a Government office really is. 

However true it may have been a 
generation ago, there is no doubt things 
have altered greatly for the better now. 
Jobbery is not common, at all events. Sir 
Arthur Helps, who had a wide experience, 
declared that he had never met with a case, 
His good fortune is not that of everyone ; 
there is no doubt that jobs are occasionally 
perpetrated, but they are the exception, 
not the rule. The growth of a healthy 
feeling in matters of this sort, combined 
with a wholesome fear of exposure, make 
the possibility of jobbery every day more 
difficult. 

Different offices differ so widely in their 
constitution and work, that it is difficult 
to describe life in one without its appearing 
a false picture to those conversant with the 
details of some other. For the purposes 
of this paper it will be wisest to take an 
imaginary office, describing, however, no- 
thing that does not exist in some office or 
other, and endeavouring to picture the kind 
of life that with more or less modification 
is passed in all. 

Suppose, then, that the Government 
office in question is one charged with the 
supervision of all public places of amuse- 
ment throughout England, except the 
metropolis. It consists of a controller- 
general, a secretary, assistant-secretary, 
two principal clerks, three first-class clerks, 
five second, ten third, twelve lower-division 
clerks, and four copyists. In addition, 
there is a technical staff of inspectors, and 
a solicitor. 

This seems a large body of men to con- 
duct such a department. When once 
everything is in order it must be a mere 
matter of routine to keep things going. 
So, at least, it must appear to the public. 

But to begin with, the controller is in 
Parliament, and can therefore give but a 
limited portion of his time to the work of 
the office. Very likely, too, he was chosen 
for his ability in some field utterly unrelated 
to public amusements, and because his being 
in office would strengthen the hands of 
Government. Nevertheless, if he is a good 
man of business, and heads of departments 
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generally are, he earns his salary well, even 
if he only comes to the office at twelve and 
goes to the House at four—to work till two 
next morning for nothing, 

The secretary is the permanent head 
of. the office, and on his capability and 
energy depends in a great measure the 
elliciency of the department. Every 
matter of any importance is brought under 
his personal notice; constant practice 
enables him to attend to an astonishing 
number of affairs without losing his grasp 
of any, and to seize the points of the 
subject under discussion with certainty 
and quickness. He decides all ordinary 
questions—reserving the more important 
for discussion with his chief. To most of 
the staff he is the real head. The controller 
is generally invisible, and communicates 
with the office almost entirely through the 
secretary. 

The assistant-secretary is what his title 
implies. He fills the secretary’s place 
when the latter is away; takes under his 
charge routine work and the more ordinary 
questions that arise, and, generally, helps 
to relieve the secretary of the pressure 
that will come on him if he does his duty 
thoroughly. 

To come to the body of clerks who form 
the great mass of what is usually under- 
stood by the Civil Service. Let us take 
a day in the life of one of the first-class ; 
a man probably of thirty-eight or over, and 
whose income is about four hundred and 
fifty pounds, We will call him Mr. Jones. 

It is ten minutes past ten as he enters 
the house which serves for the office, pend- 
ing the erection of proper premises, His 
first daty is to sign the attendance-book. 
This is taken away at a quarter past ten, 
and those who are not present then have 
to sign next day, marking the hour at 
which they arrive. Mr. Jones looks 
ominous, as he discovers that his two 
assistants have not yet signed, though the 
quarter of an hour’s grace is just up. They 
come in ten minutes late, and Mr. Jones 
calls their attention to the fact that it is 
the third time within a fortnight. 

“My train was late, sir,” pleads the 
lower-division man. ; 

The third-class clerk, conscious that some 
day he may be a first-class clerk like Jones, 
makes no excuse, but changes his coat for 
a shabby office one, washes his hands, and 
sits down to work. 

“Have you prepared that statement of 
rents receivable for me?” asks Mr. Jones 
of Mr. Smith, the lower-division man. 





“No, sir, I haven’t quite finished it.” 

“Do make haste about it,’ pleads 
Mr. Jones. He knows well enough the 
cause of the delay. Mr. Smith is working 
up for an examination for a superior clerk- 
ship, and devotes every moment he can 
to working unofficial sums, or solving 
algebraic problems; hence the neglect of 
ollicial work. But Mr. Jones also is aware 
that Smith knows his work thoroughly, 
that he can do twice as much, when he 
tries, as the average lower-division clerk, 
and do it twice as correctly, so he puts up 
with his eccentricities with a sigh of help- 
lessness, bewailing the system under which 
every good lower-division man leaves the 
office just as he has learnt his work 
thoroughly. 

This is a busy day, however, and Mr. 
Jones has but little time for bemoaning 
the state of the service generally. He has 
a pile of papers before him, and is pain- 
fully aware that the constant thud over 
his head is the stamp of the registering 
clerk, busily preparing the morning’s letters 
for distribution amongst the various 
branches. The day’s deliveries are per- 
haps one hundred and fifty letters; most 
of them on matters of routine, or simple 
accounts. Mr. Jones gets, perhaps, fifteen 
for a start; the rest reach him in driblets, 
as they are ready. 

He sorts them as they come. Seven 
of them are accounts. He passes them on 
to be checked, after a glance at them to 
see there is nothing unusual about them, 
then looks at the others. 

Mr. Jones takes only the correspondence 
relating to the ground on which the pre- 
mises under the inspection of the office 
are built. This morning brings him in two 
applications for permission to erect build- 
ings on land which is the property of cor- 
porations, and one on land belonging to 
trustees for almshouses. With a want of 
business tact which Mr. Jones has met with 
too often to be surprised at, neither corre- 
spondent has sent with his letters anything 
to show that permission has been obtained 
from the landlords to build. The pro- 
cedure is simple: Mr. Jones prepares a 
form of instructions as to the information 
required by the Department before the 
application can be considered ; it is sent 
up to the copying-room for despatch, and 
that piece of business is postponed for a 
few days. 

In all probability half the applications 
will never be renewed, the demands of the 
circular being too stringent. Mr. Jones, 
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as he puts the form of questions up, thinks 
it would not be difficult to improve it, 
and determines that as soon as he can find 
time he will see about it. But when will he 
find time? Work increases every day, so 
clerks think; the Treasury are always 
putting fresh work in the office because it 
is the only office in the service that does 
its work well, and yet directly a move 
is made, and application made for another 
clerk or two, they ‘fail to see the neces- 
sity,” or “do not feel justified in the 
present state of public finances to increase 
the expenditure on the establishment.” 

At any rate there is plenty to do this 
morning. Brown of the next room is on 
leave, so Jones has his work thrown on 
his hands as well. As if that were not 
enough, he reads in the paper that a 
Radical member has moved for a return of 
all ground-rents paid for land occupied by 
premises under the department. The 
demand for this wretched return will 
arrive in a day or two, and then—— Jones 
does not contemplate the prospect with 
relish. He is only too well aware that the 
vast and intricate question of ground-rents 
is one which he has yet to master. How- 


ever, he will have to master it now, and 


no mistake, or else proclaim himself as a 
duffer, and that won't do with only three 
men between him and promotion. No; 
the Register of Ground Rents will be his 
companion for a good many evenings 
during the coming fortnight. 

At this juncture of affairs Mr. Robinson, 
his assistant third-class clerk, brings him a 
paper at which he glances angrily. It is 
an estimate of expense which will be in- 
curred in surveying the ground attached 
to the buildings in charge of the office. 
The object of the survey is to isolate as 
far as possible these buildings, so as to 
reduce the chance of fire. Mr. Jones takes 
considerable credit to himself for the idea ; 
it is one of the consolations of a Govern- 
ment official that he can sometimes 
originate a measure for the public benefit. 

“You're sure this is right?” queriesJones, 

“Oh yes,” is the reply. 

Jones looks severe. 

‘‘ This is the third time you’ve made out 
this statement, Robinson, and its been 
wrong each time. How on earth am I to give 
the secretary the information he wants, if 
I can’t depend on you for the merest 
routine ?” 

Robinson rather quakes at the mention 
of the secretary, but isn’t going to be 
bullied by Jones, who only entered the 





place six years before him, and has had 
tremendous luck. But Jones turns over the 
big registers with the air of a man who 
knows them backwards, and soon convinces 
Robinson that he is wrong. 

“Look here,” says Mr. Jones severely, 
“you've allowed three pounds fifteen 
shillings for survey of ground at Bolton, 
when you could have found out from this 
book that the ground there was let to the 
vicar for a mission chapel. And here at 
Farehurst we have a survey already, for 
the land is the property of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and they had it surveyed. 
And look here——” And so on till poor 
Robinson is thoroughly convinced, and 
wishes that he had an easy-going fellow like 
Jenkins for a chief, instead of a martinet 
like Jones, who is always poking his nose 
into everything. 

Jones, on the other hand, curses his luck 
in having a man like Robinson under him; 
he being a jovial, careless sort of fellow, 
very good company, but a very poor clerk. 
He was dancing till four that morning, so 
it is no wonder that he was late in 
arriving, and not very much inclined for 
business when he did turn up. 

Here is half-past eleven, and the day’s 
work scarcely begun. Jones sits down to 
it in earnest. He writes three or four 
letters, one a complicated one which will 
probably lead to litigation; he conse- 
quently feels he must be careful and choose 
his phrases. He could, if he liked, get 
the draft sent to the solicitor to see if 
there was anything wrong in it, but Jones 
has a small opinion of the solicitor’s 
wisdom, and a considerable belief in his 
own, so he prepares the draft himself for 
the approval of the secretary. The file of 
papers in connection with the question is 
growing very thick ; no paper-fastener will 
reach through it ; but Jones knows every 
letter in the file, and has mastered every 
point that can arise ; knows every precedent 
bearing on the case, and does not fear to be 
“bowled out” by a sudden piercing ques- 
tion from the secretary as to “ whether we 
did not act somewhat differently in 1857, 
in the case of Morris’s application ?” 

Jones has not spent twenty years in the 
office for nothing, and he will “run ” that 
business through without a hitch, till at 
last he can proudly write the letters P. A. 
(“put away”) on the pile, and send it up to 
the paper-keepers to be deposited amongst 
the archives of the office. 

Just as he has finished his letters there 
is a resounding shriek from the whistle of 
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the speaking-tube. That means that Mr. 
Withers, the principal clerk, wants to see 
him. Jones hurries up, angry at the in- 
terruption. He is still more angry when 
he finds that he has to pay a visit to the 
Enclosure Commission Office to clear up a 
question which is in dispute about the 
ownership of a piece of land which the 
commissioners claim, but which Mr. Jones 
is of opinion is the property of his office. 
By the time he returns it is half-past one, 
and time for lunch. He finds that Mr. 
Robinson has already departed, and that 
Mr. Smith is busily engaged over a German 
grammar while he munches a hasty lunch 
of bread-and-cheese. 

Mr. Jones is quite ready for his chop, 
which is duly brought him by a boy-mes- 
senger. It is burnt, but he is accustomed to 
that ; he soon despatches it, and takes away 
the taste with a biscuit, which he keeps 
in his drawer, washing it down with a 
glass of sherry. There is a refreshment- 
room for those who care to visit it, but 
Mr. Jones prefers to take his meal quietly 
in his room, or else to go out and have it at 
arestaurant. His club is too far off, and if 
he goes there he is well aware he will not 
be back at work by two, for only half an 
hour is allowed for lunch; and though it is 
all very well for the fellows in rooms ten 
and twelve, who have nothing to do, to take 
an hour, it won’t do for room number six, 
the apartment honoured by his presence. 

Of course Mr. Smith sticks to his German 
grammar till told to shut it up, and almost 
equally of course Mr. Robinson is five 
minutes late in returning. However, by 
this time Mr. Jones is getting angry, and 
his subordinates see-it, so there is very 
little more time wasted that day. Mr. 
Smith finishes his return of rents receivable 
in half an hour, and brings it up for 
examination and signature. 

It is found, however, on inspection, that 
allowance has not been made for various 
taxes which can be deducted, and that 
certain properties have been built since 
the last quarterly return was made, which 
alters the sums receivable. A recent Act 
of Parliament, too, affecting Government 
and corporation lands generally, has come 
into operation, and fresh calculations will 
have to be made in many cases, some of 
them of considerable intricacy. Mr. Smith, 
well up in mathematics, thanks to his ap- 
proaching examination, attacks these with 
some amount of enthusiasm, but it is clear 
that the return cannot be finished to-day. 
And it is due in two days, or else the wrath 





of the principal clerk, who has the accounts 
branch under his charge, will be outpoured 
on Mr. Jones in the shape of a minute 
calling attention to the delay. Mr. Jones 
begins to think that a civil servant’s lot is 
not a happy one. He wishes some of those 
people who are always imagining Govern- 
ment clerks as reading the newspaper and 
thinking what they shall do next, could be 
in his shoes for a day. Hardest of all, he 
knows that men in other rooms are having 
easy times of it, yet it is impossible for 
him to say so. All he can do is to report 
that he has more than he can get through, 
and that he is loth todo. The secretary, 
he knows, looks upon him as a man who 
can get through his work well, and he does 
not want to give the impression that he is 
not as quick as he has credit for. 

So the short day passes, all too soon for 
the work that has to be done, and when 
Big Ben strikes four Mr. Jones wishes that 
he could strike too. Mr. Smith goes at 
the very minute; he knows the terms of 
his contract and makes up for his lack of 
prospects in the office by spending as much 
time as he can out of it. His unfortunate 
chief buckles to for another hour, and 
finally takes home with him a portfolio of 
pressing work to look at at home. 

However, this is only one side of a civil 
servant's life—a side that exists more often 
than is supposed. A very different exist- 
ence is led by Sanderson, a second-class 
clerk on the other side of the passage 
which divides the ground-floor. He is a 
great musical man, a composer of some 
small celebrity, and critic on a weekly 
paper. His office address is the only one 
known to his business friends outside, and 
every morning he has to begin his day’s 
work by opening and answering his private 
letters. He gets through his work somehow; 
he is in the roomconnected with the erection 
of buildings, so he is able to shelve all ques- 
tions by referring them to the technical 
inspectors for report, and then acting 
blindly on their instructions. Of course 
his duty is to exercise control over them, 
looking upon them as the executive branch 
of the department, whilst his is the ad- 
ministrative; but that is not his view, and 
provided he can keep out of scrapes he does 
not much care. 

But the heads of the office are not 
deceived as to Mr. Sanderson’s powers and 
method of work. He will find when the 
time for promotion comes that one of his 
juniors is put quietly over his head, and he 
may consider himself fortunate if some 
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careless blunder does not before that lead 
to his losing part of his leave, or even (if 
his carelessness is flagrant) to the loss of his 
yearly increment. 

This last mark of his superiors’ dis- 
pleasure is no slight punishment. If an 
increment is stopped for a year, and six 
years pass before the victim obtains his 
promotion, it is equivalent to a fine of 
about one hundred pounds. A still more 
severe punishment is suspension, during 
which time salary ceases altogether ; and it 
is very difficult for a suspended clerk ever 
to regain the confidence of his chiefs. 

One case of suspension only recently 
occurred in the office, and Sanderson has 
been talking it over with Menzies during 
lunch. <A very black sheep has been at 
last convicted of deceiving the con- 
troller in the matter of sick-leave. The 
usual medical certificate was sent in, 
declaring that he was suffering from 
diptheretic catarrb, and quite unable to 
attend at the office. However, by an un- 
fortunate accident, the assistant-secretary 
met him in Hyde Park, and he was written 
to for an explanation. His excuse was 
that he was better, and that he thought a 
little exercise would do him good. As he 
was taking his exercise on a rather vicious 
mare, the controller was of opinion that he 
was quite well enough to attend to his 
rapidly accumulating arrears of work. As 
he was suspected of similar conduct once 
before, he was suspended for a month, his 
arrears being saddled on to some un- 
fortunate man of the class of Jones, who 
never took a day’s sick-leave as long as he 
could stand. 

The great leave question is one which 
causes a considerable amount of discussion. 
Five weeks is the regular allowance, and by 
no means a badone. The difficulty is how 
to arrange it so that every one shall get 
away when he wishes. In some of the 
large offices certain of the clerks have to 
take their holiday in the joyful month of 
November ; toiling away at the official oar 
all through the summer, with added work 
owing to the absence of their happier 
colleagues. Then, too, the painters and 
whitewashers descend in force, and make 
the whole place unbearable. One consola- 
tion is, however, allowed when this incursion 
is made—everyone is allowed to smoke, 
a privilege denied during ordinary seasons, 
though occasionally furtively indulged in by 
clerks in distant rooms seldom visited by a 
chief. 

The Public Amusements Inspection Office 





is rather a literary office. Several of its 
members write for magazines or journals, 
Beyfus, one of the second-class, is known 
as a rising dramatic author. Carlton’s 
essays on Ancient British Art have met 
with some attention from the archeological 
world. It is very pleasant for three or 
four of these kindred spirits to meet after 
office, and, tabooing “ shop,” to forget fora 
while that there are such things in the 
world as leases and contracts. Sometimes 
business is slack, and gives them a chance 
of a quarter of an hour’s literary discussion 
in some room whither they have wandered 
in search of official information. But there 
is an uneasy feeling in their minds as they 
talk, that, although their work does not 
press, the sooner it is done the better. And 
then there are the stock jobs to be taken up. 

These stock jobs are the bane of official 
existence. They hang as a sword of 
Damocles over the head of every respon- 
sible clerk. Current work may be slack; 
for some reason no one wants to put upa 
new building of any kind ; then is the time 
for attacking the vast mass of work for 
which there is no hurry, but which ought 
to be done. Old registers, scored and 
altered in the course of years, need revision 
and recopying; volumes require re-index- 
ing ; time is lost in having to refer to half- 
a-dozen books, which could be digested into 
one if only there was time to doit. Jones 
is certain that under certain Acts of last 
century the office has wider powers than is 
generally believed, and, briefly, there is no 
likelihood of the oftice expiring from 
inanition for some time yet. 

The worst of it is that just as some 
Herculean labour is started by some in- 
dustrious or ambitious man, his assistant 
is sure to be ill, or go away on leave, ora 
press of current work comes in, and the 
stock job has to be postponed till a more 
convenient season. 

Whether the Government service is a 
pleasant profession or not depends entirely 
on the individual. To a man of studious 
habits, jealous of his leisure, not entirely 
dependent on his salary for his income, it 
is admirably suited. The ambitious, large- 
viewed man is out of place in it ; he finds 
after a few years that, however hard he 
works at computations or returns, his 
chance of promotion out of his turn is but 
slight. For a few years a junior is toler- 
ably content: one hundred pounds a year 
to begin with is more than he could make 
elsewhere ; but when he is thirty, and he 
is still making less than three hundred 
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pounds, he begins to wish he had entered a 
profession ; he looks with envy at his 
brother, a doctor, who is only two years 
older, and hasa practice worth eight hundred 
or athousand pounds. He forgets that his 
brother studied five years, and then bought 
a partnership, whilst he entered the service 
straight from school, and had a salary the 
first year. 

There are, however, a few “plums” for 
the lucky. Sometimes a clerk is made 
an assistant-secretary, or even secretary ; 
possibly he is chosen private secretary to 
the head of his office, and has an oppor- 
tunity of showing what he is made of. 
Then when his chief is promoted toa post 
in the Cabinet, he follows him, and perhaps 
his fortune is made. 

But these things are rare; much more 
common is it to find a man grown grey in 
the service, and embittered by constant 
disappointments. Waiting for dead men’s 
shoes is proverbially unpleasant, and as a 
rule it is only through the death or retire- 
ment of those above him that a clerk can 
obtain a rise. Men reach the maximum 
salary of their class and remain there— 
those in the class above them being perhaps 
but a year or two older, and showing no 
signs of a disposition to make room for 
others. When his family increases, the un- 
happy civil servant wishes too late that he 
were in some employment where harder 
work meant more money, and feels that he 
would readily give up some of his once 
prized leisure if he could only obtain a 
corresponding increase of income. 

But the last word shall not be a 
melancholy one. After all, a civil servant, 
if he is only tolerably fortunate in his 
career, has small reason to complain, when 
he compares himself with those who began 
the world as he did. True, some of his 
friends have made their fortunes, but 
others have failed ; some are successful at 
the bar, or in the City, but he knows they 
work twice as hard as he does, and have 
not a moment they can call their own; 
others of his old schoolfellows he sees 
bowed down with anxiety, and scarcely 
able to make both ends meet. For him- 
self, he knows he will never make his 
fortune, so, if he is wise, he is not dis- 
appointed. at not doing so; but he can 
attain a modest competence ; his income is 
a certainty, paid to the hour; he is not 
over-worked, he has plenty of leisure, he 
has good holidays, he mixes with pleasant 
people in his office, and is treated with 
consideration. Perhaps, after all, the 





pleasantness or otherwise of official life is 
a question of temperament, but to those 
who think that the best state for a man is 
neither poverty nor riches, the Civil Service 
offers great attractions. To those who hold 
that without leisure life is not worth living, 
its attractions are still greater. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
PART IV 

It was on the morning of Ash Wednes- 
day that I was able to resume my journey 
in the East; a proper day, I thought, 
whereon to mortify the flesh by taking a 
long tramp. 

As I jumped into the train that took me 
to my trysting-place, I somehow fell into a 
train of sentimental thought. It may have 
been suggested by some salt-fish in a 
window, as I approached the station. But, 
whatever was its origin, there arose the 
meditation that many an idle lounger, who 
lolls about the West, might, by way of 
Lenten penance, do well to make a 
pilgrimage some fine day tothe East. If it 
were a wet day, the penance might be 
greater, but the walking might be less. 
Worn out sight-seer though he were, he 
would behold a novel sight or two, and 
some perhaps might make him stare ; and, 
though reflection is fatiguing, some might 
even make him think. 


To one who leads a life of luxury and 
ease, it must seem a strange idea to have 
to slave in a back slum, and scarce get 


bread enough to eat. The point “Is life 
worth living?” may be put before a 
Sybarite, who deems it a hard labour to 
strike a match in order to light a cigarette ; 
but it certainly presents a very different 
aspect when viewed by a poor shirtmaker, 
who, to save herself from starving, must 
daily work for fifteen hours at a stretch. A 
man who chiefly spends his time between 
his stable and his club, might haply get a 
trifle of his selfishness shamed out of him, 
if he were to pay a penitential visit to the 
East, and see the sort of lives that his 
fellow-men are living, and the sort of 
dwellings wherein they have to live. 

With some few thoughts like these to 
beguile me on my way, I set. forth on my 
day’s travel ; and shortly after noon I met 
my punctual guide at the appointed place. 
We had not proceeded far, when some- 
thing led me to remark that I wished to 
see the rooms of some of those poor 
sempstresses, of whom there had been told 
such pitiable tales. ‘Nothing is more 
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easy,” he replied, “there are plenty of 
them hereabouts,” and well-nigh directly, 
on rounding the next corner, we entered a 
small street which, as it bore the name of 
an Eastern bird of prey, conveyed a covert 
reference to the sellers of cheap slop-work, 
made by starving of the poor. 

Here, in a small house—though I need 
hardly use the epithet, for in the East 
there are none large—we climbed a few 
steep stairs, and knocked at a small door. 
This we found on the first-floor ; at least it 
would have been the first-floor, if there 
had been a second and an answer to our 
knock bade us cheerily, ‘come in.” We 
were welcomed very heartily by a pleasant- 
looking woman, in the poorest of poor 
clothes, who was “machining” at a table 
that stood beneath the window; a small 
bedstead being opposite, close beside the 
door. Her machine was on the table, and 
there likewise was her baby—a thin and 
solemn baby, sitting quite sedately in a 
very tiny chair, and staring silently at 
mother while she pursued her work, A 
curly, light-haired little boy was standing 
by her side ; and in spite of all his ragged- 
nss he really would have looked a very 
pretty little fellow, but for the sore skin 
that showed the poorness of his blood. He 
was trying to make playthings of two little 
bits of firewood, to which, in shape of cat- 
o’-nine-tails, he had tied some scraps of 
tape. The cheapest of cheap clocks was 
ticking on the mantelpiece, and a small 
kettle was simmering beside a smaller fire, 
but neither of these noises stood a chance of 
interfering with the sound of the machine. 
Piled upon a chair, and put quite ready 
to her hand, lay a lot of little pieces 
of thickish grey tweed cloth, shaped as the 
two sides of what in the cheap clothing 
lists are recorded as “‘ boys’ vests.” These 
were to be sewn, and neatly fitted to the 
back, and in point of fact the garment, 
button-holes excepted, was to be sewn 
throughout. 

Buttons! Oh yes, certainly. She had 
to put the buttons on, and to press the 
work, when finished. And she also had to 
pay for the hire of the machine, and to buy 
her needles too, she had, and pay for her 
own thread. Sewing pretty steadily from 
seven in the morning until nine or so at 
night, merely stopping for her meals, and 
not long neither for them, she could 
manage pretty well to make three waist- 
coats in a day, and she was paid sometimes 
sixpence, sometimes sevenpence apiece. 

That was all they could depend on just 





at present for their living, because her 
husband, a dock labourer, could scarcely 
get any work. Tried his uttermost, he 
did, she was sure of that, but there, you 
know, luck didn’t always come to them 
who wanted it the most. Shirts? Yes, 
she'd made shirts; but it really didn’t 
pay, scarce. Starvation sort o’ work it 
was, a’most as bad as making match- 
boxes. You had to machine ‘em when 
shaped out, and do ’em regular right 
through, you had, excep’ the button-’oles, 
you know; and there was, well, a stiffish 
bit o’ stitchin’ in a dozen shirts. And you 
had to find your needles and your cotton, 
too, you had, and that, you know, would 
come to close on twopence-farthing, or even 
twopence-halfpenny, cause both thread and 
needles, too, they often would get broke, 
when the stuff were extry stiff. And 
there, a shilling a dozen was all as you 
could get for em, so you scarce earned more 
nor ninepence by a hardish day o’ work. 

Her statement was interrupted at this 
point by the arrival of a visitor, who 
entered without knocking, as though her 
visits were too frequent to need any 
announcement. She was rather a pretty 
girl, with features small and delicate ; and 
she might have looked much prettier had 
her cheeks been somewhat plumper and a 
shade less pale. She was very plainly 
clothed in an old dress of thin material, 
which in respect of thinness was suited to 
her figure. Her voice was rather thin too, 
and high-pitched in its tone, as though it 
had been sharpened to a business sort of 
point. She spoke quite pleasantly, how- 
ever, and her words were well pronounced, 
with no cockneyfied misuse of the eighth 
letter of the alphabet ; but with a certain 
briskness which showed that she was 
capable of speaking her own mind. 

On her entrance she exchanged a friendly 
greeting with my guide, whom she seemed 
much pleased to see. He called her by her 
christian-name, having known her from her 
childhood, and she had long been a good 
helper to him in his mission-work. 

Soon letting her tongue loose, as though 
it needed exercise, and this five minutes’ 
leisure were too rare a treat to miss, she 
replied to all my questions well-nigh ere 
they were put. Her age was twenty-one, 
she owned without a scruple, although she 
hardly would be thought as much, except 
for her worn face. A hard worker all the 
week, she worked hard at the Sunday- 
school, where she had herself been taught 
most of the knowledge she possessed. She 
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was living with her mother, as she had 
done all her life, and she didn’t mean to 
leave her, though it wasn’t altogether what 
you'd think an easy life. Machining all 
day long isn’t what you'd call quite fancy 
needlework, you know, such as ladies like 
to do when they’re tired of sitting idle. 
Ah yes, she was often tired of sitting, but 
she'd never had the chance of getting 
tired of being idle. How long would it 
take her? Well, she couldn’t tell exactly. 
Bat it wouldn’t take her long to go and 
have a try. 

Briskly taking part in the commercial 
conversation interrupted by her visit, she 
added a fewdetails from her own experience. 
With a rapid stream of words which it was 
difficult to stem, and which seemed flow- 
ing from her heart, she vividly described 
and vehemently denounced the disad- 
vantages of piecework, so far, at least, as 
the worker was concerned. ‘You can do 
your work at home?” “Oh yes, of course 
youcan. But there’s not much good in 
that when you’ve your meals to cook, you 
know, and your fire to pay for, if you 
can’t stand freezing. And there’s your 
candle you must find, and that ain’t 
bought for nothing. Then there’s the 
time you lose in going for your work, and 
returning it when finished. And you've 
got to take the tram, for you’d tire your- 
self to death by walking all the way with 
a big bundle on your head, and they’d not 
think you respectable if you didn’t wear a 
bonnet. Well, yes, the tram’s only two- 
pence, but every penny counts when you 
work for such small profit. Then there’s 
the time you lose when you buy your silk 
or cotton, for you must get it to match the 
colour of the cloth, and that ain’t always 
easy. But the worst is, you’re kept wait- 
ing such a time when you want to get your 
work, and—well, yes—a good deal more, 
too, when you want to get your money. 
You see, the foreman won’t be hurried, and 
the clerks they won’t be bothered for the 
likes of you, you know. Ah, it’s tiresome 
work that waiting. It’s all lost time, you 
know, and it ain’t pleasure either—and it’s 
hours and hours maybe before you leave 
the warehouse.” 

I enquired whether she thought that any 
difference of creed led to any difference in 
the terms of her employers ; whether, for 
instance, she considered that the Christians 
or the Jews were the harder of her task- 
masters. She replied, and her reply was 
echoed by the woman, as sharing her expe- 
rience, that Christiar and Jew were pretty 





much alike, in regard to their capacity 
for driving a hard bargain. If there were 
a shade of preference, perhaps, upon the 
whole, she would rather work for Jews, 
for there was less pretence about them. 
They didn’t much pretend to being better 
than they were; and this she thought 
could not be said so truly of the people 
who belonged to the more popular religion. 
Oh no, there was nothing of the Jewess 
about her. She didn’t look much like 
Rebecca Isaacs, did she? But she must say 
what she thought, you know. And really 
now, as far as their commercial conscience 
is concerned in beating down their work- 
folk to the lowest of low wages, she 
thought—well, yes, since you put it so, she 
really thought the Jew was pretty nigh 
the better Christian. 

Baby, who had sat quite silent in his 
chair, and who, indeed, from his lofty 
position on the table, appeared to be the 
chairman of this little trade-meeting, at 
this point of the conference emitted a small 
cry, which might have been construed 
as a speech, to intimate the need of taking 
some refreshment. Whereupon his mother 
stopped her sewing ; and the honourable 
chairman, having left the chair, was taken 
to her bosom, and the meeting was 
adjourned, perhaps to the Greek Kalends. 

With the vigour of her voice still ring- 
ing in our ears, and having a desire to hear 
some further morsels of her wisdom and 
experience, we followed the chief speaker 
to her dwelling, not far distant. Here she 
introduced me to her mother, a poor widow 
who lived poorly by her needle, as her 
chatty child did also, She had two sons 
besides, one of whom lived with them and 
helped to pay the rent by doing certain 
barge-work ; her two tiny, tidy, little rooms 
costing every week just half-a-crown 
apiece. Her other son, a sailor, had been 
wrecked on his first voyage, and had brought 
home precisely sixpence after seven months 
at sea; whereto, notwithstanding this bad 
start, he had returned. 

The room looked on the whole less badly 
furnished than the last, and there were 
several small photographs hung about the 
chimney-piece, and on it were a (doubtful) 
china ornament or two, which to Eastern 
connoisseurs, no doubt, were precious 
works of arts. In one of the small portraits 
taking by the sun, my guide, after a minute 
of the deepest meditation, thought he 
recognised some semblance to a somebody 
called “Charley,” to whom he smilingly 
accused the girl of having been engaged. 
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Whereto she answered naively: “ No, no, 
Mr. Austin, I made love to him perhaps, but 
I never got engaged to him. Besides,” she 
added, gravely smiling, “ he couldn’t marry 
much of me, while he was out of work, and. 
I hadn’t saved a sixpence to be settled as 
my fortune ; and perhaps we should have 
found you forbidding of the bauns, for you 
know you never would have spared me 
from the Sunday-school.” 

Here, to change the subject, which 
might have led from smiles to tears if 
she were longer to pursue it, I asked for 
further details as to her plain needlework ; 
and I gained more knowledge of the noble 
art of tailoring than I had ever dreamed 
of in my latter-day philosophy, or could 
gather from the wisdom of Sartor Resartus. 

Buttons always are a bother, as every 
man and woman knows. But button-holes, 
in fact, are a bigger bother still, at least 
so far as the process of their making is con- 
cerned. And button-holes, the girl said, 
were included in the bargain lately driven 
by her taskmaster ; and they were to be 
sewn with silk too, which increased their 
cost to her. And there were pockets to 
be sewn, too, in the waistcoats she was 
making ; and this was extra labour, 
though she had no extra pay for it. She 
thought the poor folk of the East were 
sure of being beaten down when they 
applied for work. They were known to 
be half starving, and advantage had been 
taken of the pitiable fact. She and her 
mother, by working pretty hard, could make, 
each of them, a couple of good waistcoats in 
a day ; and each earned upon the whole 
about a shilling by her work. Nor would the 
nether garments yield more profit to the 
family. For making them outright, button- 
holes and all, the cloth having been cut 
out, from sixpence to eightpence was now 
the current price, and there were a dozen 
buttons to be sewn on, and the sewer had 
to find both needles and thread. 

After singing us a little solo, as it were, 
in her high-pitched little voice, about the 
hardness of her life and the avarice of trade 
—the Chant of the Cheap Clothes Maker, 
I might, perhaps, have called it, if I had 
only tried to string her phrases into 
rhythm, and to make them rhyme — the 
little daughter took a part in a trio, or 
quartette I may say even (for my own fine 
bass was heard in it), having for its theme 
the slavery of slop-work and the scarcity 
of food. Then she joined her mother in 
singing a duet, wherein, as in an eclogue, 
they mutually extolled the virtues of my 





guide. At length, by way of a refrain, 
the daughter chirruped suddenly : “ Well, 
I know that you’ve been quite a father both 
to me and mother. Hasn't he, now, 
mother?” To which astounding question 
mother smilingly assented, though it was 
patent at a glance that my guide, to say 
the least, is a score of years her junior. 

Leaving this good widow and her cheer- 
ful, chatty little daughter to resume their 
ill-paid labour, we descended from the 
lowly height of their first-floor, and re- 
sumed our Eastern journey through the 
wilderness of brickwork. After half a 
mile or so, which seemed well-nigh a 
league, of its dull wearisome monotony, 
we at length approached some Buildings, 
which bore their builder’s name; at least, 
so one might think, for certainly no other 
than the architect himself would have been 
proud to put his name to such a dismal- 
looking place. The special “ building” 
that we entered looked hardly like a house. 
An out-building one might call it, for it 
stood at the row’s end ; and it appeared so 
tumbledown that one wondered how it 
stood. The walls were all of wood, and 
more than half of it looked rotten; and 
they seemed somehow held together by 
their contact with the roof. Of one small 
storey was the building, like the fabric of 
a fairy tale. It possessed, however, a 
small piece of ground behind, where lean 
fowls could be fattened, which, perhaps, 
they rarely were; a real back yard one 
might term it, for it barely measured more. 
Perhaps on this account the rental of the 
mansion and estate reached the formidable 
figure of twelve shillings a week. 

Bells and knockers are at present luxu- 
ries unknown to the poor dwellers in 
the East. My. guide, however, using his 
knuckles, obtained a speedy hearing, and, 
cheerily as before, we were bidden to come 
in. The mention of the rent demanded 
for the mansion, which was thrice as much 
as any before stated, had raised my expec- 
tations to rather a high pitch, and I was, 
therefore, not surprised to find the family 
assembled around a _ good-sized table, 
which displayed the unexpected possession 
of a table-cloth, and the perhaps still less 
expected sight of a boiled fowl. Not a 
whole one, mind you, but merely her 
remains. I learned her gender afterwards, 
when I was told her date of birth, and 
accidental death. Inasmuch as both her 
drumsticks and a fragment of her breast, 
even, had resisted the attack of no fewer 
than seven appetites, I concluded that she 
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resembled the old turkey (mentioned by 
Sam Weller) whose one consolation was, 
when dying, that he was “ werry tough.” 

The seven appetites belonged to a mother 
and five children, and a poor old half-blind 
creature who sat crouching by the chimney- 
corner, in a chair that seemed a size too 
large for her spare limbs. I mistook her 
for the grandmother, till her feeble voice 
corrected me. ‘ No, sir, I ain’t no relative. 
I’m only a lodger, and a trouble to ’em all. 
I’m a burden, that’s what I am, now as I’m 
getting blind.” ‘No, no,” cried mother 
heartily, “ you’re no burden, not a bit of it. 
There, don’t you go a whimperin’, there’s a 
dear good soul. There ain’t nothin’ to 
whimper for, ’cause you ain't a mite of 
trouble to us. And you needn’t think 
about it now my husbin’s in full work 
again.” 

These few kindly words appeared to 
cheer the poor old woman, whose spirits 
seemed depressed by the dinner she had 
eaten—perhaps, indeed, the fowl had been 
too tough for her old teeth. I somehow 
guessed that, though a lodger, she paid 
nothing for her rent, and next to nothing 
for her keep. Indeed, how could she, poor 
old soul, nearly blinded as she was, earn 
anything to pay ? 

Untidy though it was, and littered every- 
where with “ ourts”—which Dr. Johnson 
has defined to be “things left or thrown 
away,” and has furthermore declared to be 
an obsolete expression, though in the East 
it is still extant—the room looked really 
splendid, compared with the poor semp- 
stress’s. It was far more spacious than 
any we had seen, and was in fact a double 
room—the bed being about four feet 
distant from the dinner-table. Odds and 
ends of clothing lay scattered here and 
there, amidst a chaos of cheap nicknacks 
and some domestic crockery. The floor, 
not overclean, was partly covered by some 
carpet, and the walls, not over white, were 
well-nigh wholly hidden by a lot of large 
cheap pictures, and a number of small 
photographs. “Plenty of colour for your 
money,” had very plainly been the maxim 
of the purchaser, and viewed only from 
this point, his buying had been fortunate. 
One of these high-toned works of art 
showed a clown in full stage costume, with 
a six-feet string of sausages, giving a 
dancing-lesson to a pretty little child, who, 
attired as a fairy, was practising her steps. 
Another biggish picture, more _highly- 
coloured still, with plenty of red about the 
lips and cheeks, and black about the curly 





hair and bushy beard, had been, not very 
obviously, enlarged from father’s photo- 
graph, which, for purpose of comparison, 
was hanging close at hand. A little empty 
cage was suspended from the ceiling, just 
over the table. Noticing its emptiness, I 
heard a piteous tale of how (the lamp 
behaving badly in the absence of its 
mistress) a poor little feathered prisoner 
had, by sad mishap, been slowly smoked 
to death. 

There were likewise six brass candle- 
sticks ranged upon the chimney-piece, and 
these aroused my admiration more than all 
the works of art. “But they’re dreadful 
dusty, an’ want a polish badly,” said the 
woman in apology for their neglected state. 
“ They'll get it too, come Saturday,” she 
added, as she caught my eye, just glancing 
atthe chaos. ‘ Yes, it’s a rare mess as the 
room is in. But you know you can’t be 
all’ys as you’d like to be. ’Speshly when 
you've got a lot o’ little uns to look after, 
and your husbin’s clothes to see to, and him 
a workin’ in the coal too, it takes a sight o’ 
washin’ to make his shirt-sleeves clean.” 

The “husbin” worked at certain gas- 
works not far distant, whence he weekly 
brought his wife a sovereign for her house- 
keeping. “He earns more nor that, 
though,” said the mother with a smile; 
“but he puts it away somewhere. No, it 
don’t go down his throat now. He’s a tee- 
tettler, is my husbin’. We’re all teetottlers 
here, and he’s the strictest of the lot. But 
he investes of it somewheres, in the post- 
orfice per’aps. ’Cause he’s precious careful 
now he is, now as he’ve took the pledge. 
Says he, ‘It’s well to have a trifle ’andy 
like,’ says he, ‘case as you falls ill or gets 
a accident,’ he says. For one can’tall’ys be 
healthy, though he’s a careful one, he is, 
and he don’t go a runnin’ of no risks as he 
can’t help. But there, savin’s better’n 
borryin’, that’s what he says. An’ mind 
you, he’s about right there, he is. Borryin’s 
a bad thing. When folks begin a borryin’, 
they mostly ends a buryin’.. Often drinks 
theirselves to death they does, ’cause they 
keeps gettin’ deeper in, until they’re right 
down desperate.” 

The speaker, a Creole, was born at Havre, 
it appeared, though speaking Efglish 
fluently, and with no trace of foreign 
accent. She looked strongly built enough 
to be the parent of ten children, her two 
firstborn being twin sons, aged now twenty- 
six. Six of her children still lived with 


her, five of whom were present, and all 
were dark and woolly-headed like herself. 
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“ They’re a deal fonder o’ him now,” con- 
tinued she reflectively, and then added 
with a laugh, “now as he don’t wallup 
them. They used to catch it hot a’ times, 
when he were in the drink. An’ they’re 
fonder o’ me too, an’ ain’t so much afeerd 
o’ me, now as I’ve reformed. Well there, I 
was a bad ’un, now weren’t I, Mr. Austin ? 
A blessed day it was, when your mission- 
chaps got hold o’ me, that time I were so 
mad. An’ a ’ardish work you had, too, 
when you first took me in’and. Many’s 
the time I’ve been a lying on the one side 
o’ the gutter, an’ there was my own husbin’ 
a lying on the t’other, an’ both of us so 
tight as we had to be picked out of it. I 
often wonder I’d not done for some o’ them 
poor children, when I'd got the devil in me, 
through the drink. One time I rem’ber 
ketchin’ up the bilin’ kettle, and a chuckin’ 
it bang at ‘em, but it missed ’em by good 
luck.” 

I asked her if she recollected when it 
was her house was last put in repair; for 
it looked rather rickety, and seemed only 
lath and plaster. “ Well, sir,” she answered 
with a smile, “‘maybe my memory is bad, 
but I can’t really reck’lect as anythin’s been 
done since we’ve been here, and that’s now 
seven year come next August. And it 
don’t look over air-tight, do it, when you 
come to see the cracks there is? Nor it 
wouldn’t take a hearthquake to bring it on 
our ’eads neither. But there, we somehow 
makes it do, an’ it keeps us fairish warm, 
for there’s a pretty tidy lot of us to live in 
it. My boy Tom, he often says to me, 
‘ Mother,’ he says, ‘I wonder why you likes 
to live in that old pigsty.’ But he’ve a 
house of his own, has Tom, now as he’ve 
got married, an’ he seems proud about his 
place too, ’cause, you see, his missus keeps a 
little shop there. ‘Why, you papers it,’ he 
says, ‘and paintes it you does, and ’angs 
your pictur’s on the walls, an’ there you 
cosies yourself up, an’ makes believe as you 
live comfor’able. But it ain’t much of a 
’ouse for a family o’ Christyuns. Why, my 
old moke,’ says he, ‘ would hardly like to 
live in it.’ 

“ Ah, you’re a lookin’ at that box, sir,” 
continued my informant, whose tongue ran 
on 86 glibly that possibly some slight im- 
pediment in her speech might, when it 
occurred, be welcomed by her family. 
“Well, yes, it do seem a bit cur’ous. 
That’s a ’armonium, that’s what it is, an’ 
plays The Bells of ’Eaven beautiful. My 
husbin’ bought it speshal for to give me 
my last buthday. Cost him a sight o’ 





money. Two pun’ seven an’ six, it did; 
true as ever I stan’ here it did. Says he, 
‘Old woman, I’ve been thinkin’ as your 
voice is growin’ a bit ’usky like. ’Tain’t 
so ’earty as it were, nor yet so strong for 
singin’ neither. So, as you're fond 0’ 
music,’ he says, ‘I’ve bought you this 
here hinstrument,’ says he. ‘ Well, yes,’ 
he says, ‘it cost me a bit dear, an’ it’s 
kinder of alux’ry. But since we've give 
the drink up, we, can pretty well afford it.’ 
So now, you know, he often plays a tcon 
or two to amuse us in the evenin’; and 
sometimes of a Sunday, when he’s a playin’ 
of a im, we get a reg’lar congeregation out 
there in the court, we do.” 


‘* BACHELOR'S HALL.” 

IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

Most readers are familiar with many 
incidents in the life and writings of 
Charles Dibdin the elder. Few probably 
know of his visit to Willey, in Shropshire, 
and his cordial reception by Salopian fox- 
hunters. He came down at the invita- 
tion of the Willey Squire, George Forester, 
as he was familiarly called, a renowned 
foxhunter about the latter end of the 
last century, and one of the family 
of Foresters of which Anthony, or 
Tony Foster, of Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, was a member. JDibdin’s object 
in coming into the country was to collect 
materials for the hunting-song he 
afterwards wrote, which Incledon, then in 
the height of his fame, made famous at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and which, as we 
scarcely need remind our sporting friends, 
begins : 

You all knew Tom Moody, the whipper-in, well. 


The veteran sportsman and patriotic 
song-writer were ‘“ good fellows, well met,” 
and Dibdin found himself in such congenial 
society that he stayed some time, and 
visited many places of interest. 

He was highly pleased with what he 
heard and saw, particularly with the old 
hall itself, presenting as it did a picture 
of the homes of the country gentry at a 
period prior to the setting in of the 
modern spirit of revision and renewal. 

This old mansion, indeed, or so much as 
remains of it, is still as suggestive of 
olden times as when Dibdin saw it. It 
is all the more striking, perhaps, from 
standing near-neighbour to the more 
aspiring modern mansion of the present 
Lord Forester. It is situated on rising 
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ground, at the foot of a wooded ridge 
which formed part of a royal chace, 
of which the Willileys, who lived here, were 
overseers ; so that it came down associated 
with national sports and pastimes into the 
hands of the Foresters, who originally 
were foresters by royal appointment. One 
of them, John Forester, of Watling Street, 
was privileged by royal grant to wear his 
hat in the presence of the king. Little is 
left of these wide forest-lands where kings 
and lordly priors sported, but the hunting- 
lodge, where sportsmen of that day hung 
up their bugle-horns, bows, and cross-bows, 
and sought refreshmentand repose, remains ; 
as also do names of places, like the ‘‘ Deer- 
leap,” the “ Hay ” (haia), the “‘ Hurst,” the 
“Frith,” not to mention a few forest trees to 
indicate its extent. Loudon describes one 
of these monarchs cut down in Willey Park 
which spread one hundred and fourteen 
feet, and had a trunk nine feet in diameter, 
exclusive of the bark. It contained twenty- 
four cords of yard-wood, eleven and a half 
cords of four-feet wood, two hundred and 
fifty-two park palings six feet long, one 
load of cooper’s wood, sixteen and a half 
tons of timber in all the boughs; twenty- 
eight tons of timber in the body, and this 
besides faggots and boughs which had 
dropped off. The few patriarchal-looking 
trees remaining are now carefully tended ; 
some being looped and propped, and all 
highly cared for on account of early 
associations ; but in old George Forester’s 
time the place might have stood for 
Sir Walter Scott’s sketch of Cumnor Place, 
in which he describes formal walks and 
avenues in part choked up with grass, 
interrupted by billets, piles of brushwood, 
and an old-fashioned gateway in the outer 
wall, with door of oaken leaves, studded 
with nails. This picture of the approaches 
to the mansion of Anthony Foster was no 
doubt a more faithful representation than 
the character Scott gave of the man him- 
self ; at any rate, it is one which in many 
respects applied to Willey Hall and its 
surroundings about the time to which the 
novelist refers. Everything was old and 
old-fashioned, as its owners prided them- 
selves it should be, and as grey as time and 
lichens growing in a congenial atmosphere 
could make it. Hollies, yews, and junipers. 
were to be seen in the grounds, and outside, 
as we have said, were oaks and other aged 
trees, scathed by lightning’s bolt and 
winter’s blast, carrying the thoughts back 
to the days when the wild deer bounded 
through wild copse and tangled dell. 





Who first built the hall neither history 
nor tradition informs us; and we are left 
equally to conjecture by a study of the 
building itself. Like primary rocks in- 
truding into secondary formations there 
were outcrops of ancient structures pro- 
jecting into more modern masonry. 

From lawn and grounds adjoining, paths 
led to flower-gardens, intersected by walks 
and grassy terraces where a sun-dial stood, 
and a fountain, fed by copious supplies 
from an unfailing spring on the high 
grounds, threw silvery showers above the 
shadows of the shrubs into the sunlight. 
Judging from its quaint gables and 
chimneys, it must have had something of 
the poetry of art about it when it was com- 
plete: its irregularities of outline must 
have fitted in, as it were, with the undu- 
lating landscape, with which its walls were 
everywhere tinted into harmony by brown 
and yellow lichens. It had nothing 
assuming or pretentious ; it was content to 
stand close neighbour to the old coach 
road which came winding by between two 
old borough towns, Bridgnorth and Wen- 
lock, and passed beneath the arch which 
now connects the high-walled gardens with 
a shaded walk leading to the present seat 
of the Foresters. 

In the hall were horns and antlers, and 
other trophies of the chase ; antique speci- 
mens of guns which had done good service 
in their time ; ancient time-pieces, singular 
in construction and quaint in contrivance, 
one of which on striking the hours of noon 
and midnight set in motion figures with 
trumpets and other instruments, giving 
forth appropriate sounds. Next, a lamp, 
hoisted into position by a rope, lighted up 
the hall, from which a staircase ascended to 
the gallery. Indeed, the interior was every- 
where in character with the exterior—the 
same air of antiquity reigned inside as out. 
There were capacious chimney-pieces,rooms 
wainscoted with oak, and on the walls por- 
traits of the Squire’s predecessors of the 
Weld and Forester lines, in stiff-starched 
frills, capacious vests, and small round hats 
of Henry the Seventh’s reign, with others of 
the fashion of earlier and later periods by 
distinguished painters. Here and there, 
by less famous artists, were pictures of 
favourite horses and dogs, the virtues and 
special merits of which local poets had been 
employed to set forth in verse. These 
cherished efforts of the painter’s and poet's - 
art have been honoured in the new hall with 
a gallery to themselves ; and the late lord, 
who was for many years master of the 
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Belvoir Hunt, took a special pleasure in 
showing them to brother sportsmen, serving 
as they do to illustrate the development of 
the breed of the modern foxhound, which 
differs much from its ancestors in what has 
been called the golden age of fox-hunting 
even. The lines beneath the earliest effort 


contain the following invitation : 


Sportsmen look up, old Childers’ picture view, 
His virtues many were, his failings few ; 
Reynard with dread oft heard his awful name, 
And grateful Musters thus rewards his fame. 


Pigmy, said to have been the smallest 
hound then known, has underneath her 
portrait the lines : 


Behold in miniature the foxhound keen, 

Thro’ rough and smooth a better ne’er was seen ; 
As champion here the beauteous Pigmy stands, 
She challenges the globe, both home and foreign 


lands. 
(Date 1773.) 
Another, of the same date, has : 


Ye that remember well old Savoury’s call, 

With pleasure view’d her, as she pleased you all ; 
In distant countries still her fame resounds, 

The huntsman’s glory and the pride of hounds. 


The fourth, a white dog, Pilot, is thus 
described : 


Pilot rewards his master Rowley’s care, 

And swift as lightning skims the transient air ; 

Famed for the chase, from cover always first, 

His tongue and sterne proclaim an arrant burst. 
(Date 1774.) 


Like all true sportsmen, the Squire 
prided himself much on his hounds. Tom 
Rose—honest old Tom, as he was called— 
used to say a man must breed his pack to 
suit his country, a view the Squire had long 
taken, and, although he admired the Duke 
of Grafton’s dogs, he preferred his own. 

Curious and highly characteristic letters 
of the Squire are before us, containing 
correspondence with noblemen and others 
on the technical features desirable in the 
breed of dogs; but it may suffice to say 
that both the kind of hound in use and 
style of hunting in vogue in Squire 
Forester’s day differed much from the 
present. It was no unusual thing to see 
Moody, the whipper-in, taking the hounds 
to cover before daylight in a morning. 
Like other sportsmen of the period, the 
Squire was an early riser; four o’clock 
on a hunting morning found him preparing 
his inner man with a breakfast of underdone 
beef, and eggs beaten up in brandy to fill 
the interstices. Thus fortified, although 
what is termed rather a heavy rider, he 
could top a flight of rails, skim ridge and 
furrow, and charge a fence, with Moody, 
Pheebe Higgs, or any of them. Phebe, 
who often accompanied him, was a com- 





plete Diana in her way. She would take 
hazardous leaps, beckoning Mr. Forester 
to follow, which led him to wager heavy 
sums that in leaping she would beat any 
woman in England. With Pheebe and 
Moody, and a few other choice spirits, on a 
scent, there was no telling to-what point 
between the two extremities of the Severn 
it might carry them. They might turn up 
some few miles from its source or its 
estuary, and not be heard of at Willey for 
a week. One long persevefing run into 
Radnorshire, in which a few plucky riders 
continued the pace for some distance, and 
then left the field to the Squire, Moody, 
and one or two others, who kept the heads 
of their favourites in the direction Reynard 
was leading, passed into a tradition ; but 
the brush appears not to have been fairly 
won, a gamekeeper having sent a shot 
through the leg of the “varmint” in a 
churchyard—an event commemorated in 
doggrel lines extant. One tradition of a 
run boasted of at the time of Dibdin’s visit 
was with a fox which had repeatedly non- 
plussed hounds and huntsmen by escaping 
up a tree in Mog Forest. Only one man 
knew of it, and he, a neighbouring squire, 
honourably kept the secret. Another was 
of a fox, also with more than the usual 
cunning of his species, that as often proved 
a match for the hounds. One morning, 
Mr. Forester, having made up his mind 
for a run, repaired to Tickwood, where this 
fox was put up. Reynard went off in the 
direction of the Brown Clee Hills, then 
took a turn for a noted cover called 
Thatcher’s Coppice ; from there he started 
for the Titterstone Hills, then back to Tick- 
wood, where the hounds ousted him, and then 
he took them over the same ground again. 
By this time the huntsman’s horse was so 
blown that he took Moody’s, sending Tom 
with his own to an inn to get spiced ale 
and a feed. The fox was now on his way 
back, and the jaded horse on which Tom 
was seated no sooner heard the horn than 
he dashed away and joined the chase. Ten 
couple of fresh hounds were then let loose 
from the kennels in Willey Hollow, which 
again turned the fox in the direction of 
Aldenham, but, with the exception of 
Moody, whose horse now fell dead under 
him, all were far behind. The dogs too 
had had enough, and the fox once more 
beat his pursuers, but only to die in a 
drain on the Aldenham estate, where he 
was found a week afterwards. 

These and other adventures were related 
for Dibdin’s information at a social gather- 
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ingat the hall. The Squire was accustomed 
to these meetings, which, when sport was 
not the topic of conversation, assumed the 
character of a sort of local Parliament of 
the ruling powers, or lesser lights of the 
district, who were themselves in turn ruled 
by the Squire of Willey. These embraced 
justices of the peace, most of them parsons, 
doctors, lawyers, and owners of small 
neighbouring estates which, to the number 
of ten or twelve, have since been absorbed 
in that of Willey. On this occasion more 
than the usual number of local notables 
assembled, the Willey chaplain, the Rev. 
Michael Pye Stephens, a foxhunter and 
justice of the peace, with several others, 
being amongst them. 

Being a distant relative, Stephens was on 
familiar terms with the Squire, and the more 
so as he was able to tell a good tale and sing 
a good song. The rural clergy then were 
great acquisitions at the tables of these 
country squires, and were not unfrequently 
among the most enthusiastic lovers of the 
chase. 

A “meet” at Willey or in that neigh- 
bourhood was sure to be well attended, not 
only because of the certainty of sport, but 
because sport was preceded or followed by 
receptions at the hall, so famous for its 
cheer. Jolly were the doings on these 
occasions, songs were sung, tales were 
told, old October ale flowed freely. 
The Squire generally dined about four 
o'clock, and the invited came booted 
and spurred ready for the hunt, and 
rarely left the festive board beneath the 
hospitable roof of their host till they 
mounted in the courtyard next morning. 

The Squire was never married, and 
Dibdin, in Bachelor’s Hall, has given a 
representation of these gatherings, his 
portraits of horses and dogs, together 
with his descriptions of the social habits 
of the squire and his friends, being thus 
set forth: 

To Bachelor’s Hall we good fellows invite 
To partake of the chase which makes up our delight, 
We've spirits like fire, and of health such a stock, 


That our pulse strikes the seconds as true as a clock. 
Did you see us you’d swear that we mount with a 


grace, 
That Diana had dubb’d some new gods of the chase. 
Hark away ! hark away ! all nature looks gay, 
And Aurora with smiles ushers in the bright 
day. 


Dick Thickset came mounted upon a fine black, 
A finer fleet gelding ne’er hunter did back ; 
Tom Trig rode a bay full of metal and bone, 
And gaily Bob Buckson rode on a roan ; 
But the horse of all horses that rivalled the day 
Was the Squire’s Neck-or-Nothing, and that was a 
grey. 
Hark away ! etc. 





Then for hounds there was Nimble who well 
would climb rocks, 

And Cocknose a good one at finding a fox ; 

Little Fiungs, like a mole, who would ferret and 
search, 

And beetle-browed Hawk’s Eye so dead at a lurch ; 

Young Shy-looks that scents the strong breeze from 
the south, 

And Musical Echo with his deep mouth, 

Hark away ! etc. 

Our horses, thus all of the very best blood, 

’Tis not likely you’d easily find such a stud ; 

Then for foxhounds, our opinion for thousands 
we'll back, 

That = England throughout can’t produce such a 
pack, 

Thus having described you our dogs, horses, and 
crew, 

Away we set off, for our fox is in view. 

Hark away ! etc. 


Sly Reynard’s brought home, whilst the horn 
sounds the call, 
And now youv’re all welcome to Bachelor’s Hall ; 
The savoury sirloin gracefully smokes on the board, 
And Bacchus pours wine from his sacred hoard, 
Come on, then, do honour to this jovial place, 
And enjoy the sweet pleasures that have sprung 
from the chase. 
Hark away ! hark away! while our spirits are 


gay 
Let us drink to the joys of next meeting day. 


At the gathering to which we more 
especially now refer, as a treat to Dibdin, 
the second course at dinner consisted of 
the best Severn fish, few of which are 
now found so high up in the river, consist- 
ing of eels cooked in various ways, flounders, 
perch, trout, carp, grayling, pike, and, at 
the head of the table, that king of fish, a 
Severn salmon. 

Dibdin : ‘‘This is a treat, Squire, and I 
now understand why the Severn is called 
the ‘Queen of Rivers;’ it deserves this 
distinction for its king of fish, if for nothing 
else.” 

Mr. Forester: ‘Do you know, Dibdin, 
that engineering fellow, Jessop, wants to 
put thirteen or fourteen weirs in, which 
would shut out every fish worth eating.” 

“What can be his object?” asked 
Dibdin. ‘ 

“Oh, he believes, like Brindley, that 
rivers were made to feed canals with, and 
his backers say, to make the river navigable 
at all seasons ; but my belief is that it will 
crush out what bit of trade remains, and 
give them a monopoly in the carrying trade, 
as our bargemen would be taxed, whilst 
their carriers would be free lower down.” 

“We beat them, though,” said Mr. 
Pritchard, a country banker. 

“So we did,” added the Squire ; ‘‘ but 
it was ahard job. Begad, I thought our 
watermen had pretty well primed me when 
I went up as a deputation to see Pitt; but’ 
I had not been with him five minutes 
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before I found he knew more about the 
river than I did : 
**T am no orator, as Brutus is, 

But, as you know me all, a plain and honest man.” 

Several voices: “ Bravo, Squire.” 

To Stephens: ‘Will you take a flounder? 
‘Flat as a flounder,’ they say; and you 
have a sympathy with flats, if not a liking 
for them.” 

“They made a flat of him when they 
dragged his pond for the fish he was so 
grateful for,” said Hinton, the town clerk 
of Wenlock. 

The laugh went against the parson, who 
felt that he was not quite himself, having 
missed his share of venison-pasty, a 
favourite dish of his. He had been helped 
to a slice from a haunch in the centre of 
the table, and a cut from a saddle of 
mutton at the end, but didn’t get his 
usual allowance, he said. 

“Ts it true,” enquired Dibdin, looking 
round at roast, and boiled, and pasties, 
“ what we hear in London, that there is 
very considerable scarcity in the country?” 
(Laughter.) The remark brought up ques- 
tions of political economy, excess of popu- 
lation, stock-jobbing, gentlemen taking 
their money out of the country, and aping 
Frenchified stick-frog fashions on their 
return. The latter was a favourite subject 
with the Squire, who was an M.P., and 
could not see, he was wont to say, what 
amusement gentlemen could find out of 
the country equal to fox-hunting in it, and 
who held the theory of taxing heavily those 
who did so. The discussion lasted over the 
fifth course, when the more potent liquors 
were put upon the table with Broseley 
pipes. The latter afforded a temptation 
Stephens could not resist of retaliating 
upon the Squire by telling of his having 
purchased a box for which he paid a high 
price in London, and finding, on showing 
them to a tenant, that they had been made 
upon his own estate. The laugh went 
against the Squire, who by a merry twinkle 
in his eye gave indication that he would 
take the first opportunity of being quits. 
Discussions ensued upon the refusal of 
Parliament to allow a census, one of the 
guests expressing a belief, founded upon a 
statement of Dr. Price, that the population 
of England and Wales was less than it was in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. ‘ Which,” 
added the Squire, “is not correct, as poor- 
law statistics before Parliament show that 
there are from three to four births to one 
death.” 

Mr. Forester: “A truce to politics, let 





us have Larry Palmer, our local Incledon, 
in to sing Dibdin’s songs.” (General appro- 
bation. ) 

Larry, who was blind and purposely 
kept in ignorance of Dibdin being present, 
gave in succession what Incledon called 
his ‘sheet-anchors,” The Quaker, My 
Trim-built Wherry, Tom Bowling, etc., 
with such effect and force as made the 
author exclaim that he never heard greater 
justice done to his compositions. This led 
to an exhibition of feeling which made 
the old hall ring again. 

Dibdin’s health was of course given, with 
laudatory remarks as to the effect of his 
effusions on the loyalty, valour, and 
patriotism which at that time blazed so 
intensely in the bosoms of British tars. 

The author, in acknowledging the toast, 
related incidents he several times witnessed 
at sea; told of his indebtedness to Incle- 
don and others, and added particulars as 
to the sources of his inspiration and means 
of his success, 

The Squire was next rallied on his not 
marrying ; the last bit of Court scandal was 
discussed ; some tales told of the king, with 
whom Mr. Forester had been on terms of 
friendship, when regent, were told ; and the 
festivities of the evening had extended into 
the small hours, when, during a pause, a 
great crash was heard, and the Squire rush- 
ing out to see what was the matter, found 
that the sound camefrom the larder, whither 
he repaired. Looking in, he saw Stephens in 
his shirt, on which he turned the key and 
went back to his company to consider how 
to turn the incident to account. 


Stephens, it appears, had been several 
hours in bed, when waking up after a first 
sleep he fancied he should like another dip 
into the venison-pie ; and forthwith went 
down into the larder, where, whilst search- 
ing for the pie, he knocked down the dish 


with one or two more. The Squire, who 
was not long in making up his mind, 
declared that it was time to retire, but 
before doing so he said they must have a 
country dance; and he insisted upon the 
ladies and the whole household being 
roused to take part. There was no resist- 
ing the host; the whole of the inmates 
assembled, and formed sides in the hall, 
through which Stephens must necessarily 
pass in going to his room. Mr. Forester 
then slipped the key into the door and 
unkennelled his fox, getting behind him 
and making the parson run the gauntlet in 
his shirt amid an indescribable scene of 
merriment and confusion ! 
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GEORGIE: AN ARTIST’S LOVE. 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 


OnE sunshiny afternoon in the early 
part of June, Myra was making her way 
across the pretty little Park Monceau, full, 
as usual, of bonnes with their clean white 
caps, and their little, shrill-voiced charges. 

She was going to her lover’s studio in 
the Boulevard de Courcelles; he was 
finishing a picture he had been painting 
for the Comte de L—-—, a well-known 
Italian connoisseur, and she had promised 
to go and see it. It had been agreed that 
Mr. Rentoul was to bring her back, and 
then to convey the two ladies to Vincennes, 
where they were to dine alfresco. 

Myra was in no hurry, she had allowed 
herself more than time to keep her appoint- 
ment, and she found it pleasant to linger 
there, in the shade of the trees, with the 
distant hum of the city just audible. 

Life had become very sweet to her ; it 
was good to be young, good to be strong, 
good to love. 

She reached the studio a little breathless, 
it was at the top of a house of five storeys. 

Mr. Rentoul opened the door himself— 
palette and brushes in hand. 

‘“‘ You are punctuality itself,” he told her, 
smiling. ‘I will use up what I have on 
my palette, and then I shall be ready.” 

‘Oh, I like prowling about your studio ; 
you must not hurry on my account,” and 
after standing for some minutes, her hand 
resting on his shoulder, while she looked 
admiringly at his work, she turned to a 
side-table and began to look through some 
portfolios, 

He hated himself for the feeling, but it 
was a certain relief to him when that large, 
well-shaped hand was withdrawn. 

There was along silence ; he painted on, 
almost forgetful of her presence, and she 
was at no time talkative merely for the 
pleasure of hearing the sound of her 
voice. She had routed out a little dusty 
portfolio from behind the others, and was 
turning over its contents. Many of them 
were familiar to her, they were those of 
last year at Lyme; she fingered them a 
little tenderly. And then suddenly she 
exclaimed, and stood still, looking intently 
at the small sketch she held in her hands, 
It was much more finished than the others. 
Against a background of dark rock a girl’s 
figure stood out, a girl in velvet and soft 
furs, with a lovely face, a pathetic look of 
appeal in the blue eyes and about the 
trembling lips, 





He must have seen her, | 


after all, when she held out her hand that 
time in vain, for certainly that expression 
of woe was not habitual to Miss Rickards. 

“You never showed me this one of 
Georgie,” she said, not turning, for he was 
close beside her now. 

“Did I not?” he answered, and then 
their eyes met for an instant. 

Myra laid the picture down on the table, 
and went over to the window. She stood 
there alone for a minute, although it 
seemed to her much longer, looking down 
at the busy street far beneath; the little 
moving figures, the swiftly passing vehicles, 
all struck her with a strange sense of un- 
reality. What had love or suffering got to 
do in such a world of pigmies ? 

“Well, Myra, are you ready?” He 
had put Georgie away out of sight among 
the other Lyme sketches, he would forget 
them all. “ Shall we go now? ” he repeated, 
coming to her at the window. 

Myra looked perseveringly into the 
street. 

“No,” she said gently ; “ we have changed 
our minds. I forgot ; I came on purpose 
to tell you I don’t want to go to Vin- 
cennes.” It was the only lie she had ever 
told him, and she still kept her eyes away 
from his, 

* You do not often change your mind,” 
he said, a little surprised. ‘1 wish I had 
known a little sooner—at any rate you will 
let me walk home with you?” 

Myra left off looking out of the window 
and looked at him instead. 

“Why do you wish I had told you 
sooner ?” she enquired in her usual direct 
fashion. 

Oh, only that De Vigne, that artist 
fellow—I think you have met him here— 
came in to ask me to go with him to his 
place at Fontainebleau until Monday ; but 
it does not matter. I was glad of the 
excuse, Myra—I was indeed,” he insisted 
with his courteous smile. 

But Myra apparently thought differently. 
She jumped at the idea of her lover spend- 
ing the next two days away from Paris 
with an alacrity that was scarcely flatter- 
ing. However, he was not hurt, only a 
little amused at her eagerness. And, to 
please her, he went down to his friend’s 
rooms, and found that De Vigne was only 
too delighted that he should change his 
mind at the eleventh hour. 

And so Myra had her way, and took the 
fashioning of her life into her own hands 
in her usual strong-minded manner. 

The two friends went off together. The 
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Frenchman had met Myra once or twice 
before, and when they said good-bye, 
standing on the clean white flag-stones, 
the fiacre that was to convey them to the 
station waiting for them, he shook hands 
with her, English fashion. 

“Mais elle est superbe! ton Anglaise,” 
he said, settling himself in the carriage, 
after casting a backward look at Myra’s 
retreating figure. ‘Ma foi, tu as de la 
chance.” 

But his friend was silent; perhaps he 
resented this openly expressed admiration 
of his lady-love. 

In the meantime Myra, unconscious of 
the little Frenchman’s appreciative remarks, 
walked back alone. 

The park was deserted, the bonnes and 
their little charges had gone home. The 
sun was no longer unpleasantly hot ; 
there was just enough left to slant 
through the trees, making pretty, flicker- 
ing shadows on the gravel path, and to 
burnish a stem or bough here and there 
with gold. 

But the girl had no inclination to linger 
then ; there was something to be done, 
the doing of which would cost her a pang 
or two. And it was not in Myra’s nature 
to put off anything unpleasant, to weakly 
shut her eyes and let things take their 
course. She despised people who let their 
lives be shaped for them ; cost her what it 
might, she would shape hers. Perhaps it 
was for the best? Had she not always said 
that she would live for art, that no man 
was worthy to take the first place in an 
intelligent woman’s heart? She had been 
weak, very weak, almost like an ordinary 
woman—but it was over. She had reached 
the gate, and turning, looked at the little 
park for the last time. The sun had set ; 
the trees that had been golden looked 
grey ; the rosy flush had faded from the 
sky. Yes, it was over. 

Mrs. Thompson was consoling herself, 
in the absence of the afternoon-tea of her 
heart, with a large cup of chocolate, and, 
in the absence of her daughter, was indul- 
ging in a somewhat dog’s-eared French 
novel, borrowed from the black-eyed, 
voluble little concierge. 

“Oh, Myra!” she said, “I did not 
expect you back so soon. Where is 
Paul?” 

“‘T am alone,” answered Miss Thompson 
coldly ; it seemed to her her mother had 
never said “ Paul” with such an entire air 
of appropriation. 

“Mother, how soon can you leave Paris 





—to-night—to-morrow—when ?” was her 
next startling speech.. 

The novel slid on to the floor, and Mrs. 
Thompson sat staring at her daughter in 
blank astonishment. 

“‘To-night !” she repeated. 
thing happened? Is Paul——” 

“For goodness sake, mother, let us 
leave Mr. Rentoul out of the question,” 
interrupted Myra almost violently. ‘We 
are not staying here for him; I hate the 
place—I must go away. Oh, mother,” 
suddenly coming over to the sofa and 
putting her hand on her mother’s 
shoulder, as, one short hour ago, she had 
laid it on her lover’s, “ let us go home.” 

Poor Mrs. Thompson, bewildered, and 
yet with an instinctive sickening fear that 
all that was most to be dreaded had come 
to pass, agreed with her usual meekness 
to her daughter’s new whim, and it was 
arranged that they were to start on 
their homeward journey the following 
night. 

Then, and not till then, did Myra feel 
free to act. She went up to her room, 
locked the door, and wrote the following 
letter : 


“ DEAR Mr. RENTOuUL,—I am going to 
be very frank. I don’t know that it is 
very womanly to be frank, but I have 
always thought it best to say exactly what 
I think. I am sure that you agree with 
me in thinking that our engagement is a 
mistake. I have been very blind, and fear 
very much that my blindness may have 
come in some way between you and the 
woman you love. I will now do my best 
to repair any unhappiness I may have 
caused. I could not help reading, perhaps 
more than you meant me to read, in your 
face to-day when I was looking at the por- 
trait of Georgie Rickards. When we were 
at Lyme in the winter, I did not believe 
that you cared or ever would care for Miss 
Rickards sufficiently to make her your wife. 
I told her so. I know, of course, nothing 
of what may have passed between you, but 
I think that Miss Rickards may have been 
influenced by me. I am extremely sorry 
for the part I have unconsciously played in 
this chapter of mistakes, and I hope you 
will not think that it has in any way 
unfitted us to continue to be friends.— 
Believe me to remain, very sincerely yours, 

“ Myra THOMPSON, 

“P.S.—I enclose Mrs. Sparkes’s address 

at Brighton, as you may not have it.” 


“ Has any- 


Myra was rather pale when she came 
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down, her hat still on, for she would trust 
no one to post that letter but herself. 

Her mother met her on the landing, and 
saw the letter in her hand. There was 
never the possibility of mistake in Myra’s 
handwriting. She asked no question, but 
her daughter answered the unspoken 
enquiry. 

“Yes, mother, this is to break off our 
engagement, And then,” still in answer to 
the enquiring look, “ he never loved me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr, RENTOUL did not return to Paris 
until Monday morning; he found Myra’s 
letter waiting for him. His first feeling 
was one of intense irritation. It is not 
pleasant to a man to be thrown over, even 
by a woman he does not love. 

“ What nonsense!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“T did not think she was so childish !” 
and he went to see her full of all sorts of 
superior arguments to prove to her her 
extreme foolishness. 

The concierge called after him as he 
was half-way upstairs. 

‘Monsieur knows not then that these 
ladies are gone? Mais oui,” as monsieur 
descended with rather a blank face ; “ they 
are gone for England, Saturday at the 
night,” 

Here was startling news! He thanked 
the officious little Frenchwoman who so 
much preferred talking bad English to her 
own pretty Parisian French, and walked 
back again to his rooms. He was already 
beginning to admire Myra for her rejection 
of him. 

“She is a fine girl,” he said to himself, 
throwing away the end of a cigar he had 
taken for soothing purposes. And then 
with a rush his thoughts went back to the 
other woman. 

He took out the little banished portrait 
which had just played so important a part 
in his life, and let himself look at it to 
his heart’s fill. 

Would Myra have laughed in scorn, or 
wept for simple pity, could she have seen 
him kissing that painted piece of card- 
board 2 

Later, he read Myra’s letter again, copied 
the address she gave him into his note- 
book, and folded up and carefully put 
away the first and last letter he received 
from Miss Thompson during their engage- 
ment. 

He did not leave Paris for nearly three 
weeks after the Thompsons’ flight, and it 
was late in July before he made use of 








the address which, it must be confessed, 
~My had found somewhat hard to give 
im. 

Number Twenty-four, Bedford Square, 
He knew the address by heart, and so 
filled was he with the thought of that near 
meeting that he would scarcely have been 
surprised had Georgie herself opened the 
door to him. Instead of that, however, 
a rather slatternly-looking servant in- 
formed him that Miss Rickards was not at 
home. 

“Mrs. Sparkes is in, sir,” added the 
girl, seeing his disappointment. 

And then it flashed across him that per- 
haps he ought to have asked for this lady 
in the first place, as of course she must be 
Georgie’s mother. 

He was shown into a dimly-lighted 
room, smelling rather too strongly, he 
thought, of perfumery. 

Coming in from the glare of the King’s 
Road, he at first could distinguish othing, 
but he presently became aware that a 
black-clad figure with wonderfully golden 
hair was approaching him. 

“ Mrs. Sparkes?” he bowed. 

She held out a thin white hand, rather 
overladen with rings. 

“‘T dare say I ought to know you,” she 
said with a little upward glance of her 
blue eyes—Georgie’s eyes, as he noticed 
with a sort of pang; “but my memory 
is so dreadful. Too bad of me, is it 
not?” 

He took her hand. 

* You must not be too severe on your 
memory,” he said. “I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting you before—in fact, I 
must apologise. The truth is, we—that is 
to say, I—had the pleasure of meeting 
your daughter, Miss Rickards, at Lyme 
Regis in the winter.” 

It was rather a lame speech, but the 
tone was courteous and well-bred, and Mrs, 
Sparkes smiled sweetly. She had sunk 
back again among her cushions, and with 
her hands loosely clasped on her lap, was 
flashing her blue eyes at him. 

At first sight she had struck him as 
looking’ surprisingly young, but now as he 
looked at her more critically, he was 
almost shocked to see, through its coat of 
enamel, what an old worn face it was; the 
unnaturally red lips, and vivid golden hair, 
showed up too plainly the crows’ feet round 
the got-up eyes and the sunken, blue-veined 
temples. 

But she was Georgie’s mother, and so 
there was more pity than disgust in his 
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face as he sat and received the battery of | 
her smiles and glances. 

“Dear Georgie is so fond of the sea,” she | 
told him, “and so neglectful of her com- | 
plexion. She is quite too dreadfully 
brown; she makes me look altogether 
ghastly.” 

Mr. Rentoul was silent ; perhaps he was | 
thinking that Georgie’s brown complexion | 
could not make that poor, painted face look 
much more ghastly than it already did. 

“Perhaps I may meet Miss Rickards,” 
he said presently; “I am going down to 
the sea.” 

But Mrs. Sparkes would not allow him | 
to escape just yet; Georgie would soon be | 
in ; he must have some tea; a nice, cosy 
little afternoon-tea, 4 deux! And so he! 
stayed and endured another hour of small- | 
talk, which, only owing to a strong deter- | 
mination on one side, did not merge into a | 
flirtation, At six o'clock he did make his | 
escape. 

“So odd of Georgie to stay out so late. | 


out his hand, she flushed, and then became 
very pale. 

He sent the maid home with a cool 
audacity that fairly took Georgie’s breath 
away, but she would not have been a 
woman had she not liked him all the 
better for this display of masterfulness. 

“Let us go down to the sea,” he said 
gently. 

They walked over the loose: shingle 
together, and there to the familiar music of 
pe sea all misunderstanding came to an 
end. 

“You forgive me at last, then?” he 
asked, smiling. ‘ My darling, how could 
you have been so unkind ?” 

“T was horrid,” she acknowledged re- 
morsefully. ‘Do you know what I said. 
I said——” : 

But he stopped her. 

“No, don’t tell me. What does it 
matter— what does anything matter 
now ?” 

Truth to tell, he had so vivid a re- 





Of course Susan is with her ; but she is very collection of his love’s capacity for plain- 
wilful, very peculiar. We have few tastes in | speaking that he would just as soon she 
common.” | did not recommence. 

Mr. Rentoul refrained from any open, “I must,” she whispered. ‘I cannot 
expression of thankfulness ; he was indeed be happy unless you know the worst, and 
almost tender in his dealings with the that you forgive me, I said you were not 





little hand lying so confidingly in his own; | 
he bent over it with old-fashioned courtesy, | 
and touched it with his lips. He left her 
standing there in the doorway, with her 
dyed hair and painted face, and with the 
comfortable feeling that she had been 
appreciated. 

As for him, he felt as if he could 
not breathe freely until he was out of the 
house, out of all reach of the scent of 
perfumery, and of those dazzling smiles. 
He found himself already making plans to 
spend much of his married life abroad. | 





a gentleman.” 

It was such a shamed little voice, that 
he could not help smiling. He drew her 
very close to him. 

“Ts that all? that is not so dreadful; 
perhaps I am not, who knows? I believe 
my father made his money selling lamp- 
oil, or furniture-polish, or. something of 
the sort, and that is not aristocratic exactly, 
is it? But admitting I am not a gentle- 
man, I am at least an artist, and I love 
you ; is that enough for you, Georgie ?” 

The girl made no verbal reply, but she 





He was walking in the direction of Hove, | raised her face to his, and he read her 
and was presently blessed with a sight of answer in the eyes that he loved. 
his love, whom indeed he had come to = << — 
seek ; she was coming towards him slowly. 
She wore a white dress, and there was a 
quantity of soft lace falling about it; a 
servant was walking by her side, carrying 
some books. | 
She did not see him until he stood almost | 
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